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CHAPTER XXVIL. 


A DISCOVERY. 


Trevor and the corporal made good way as long as the daylight 
lasted: but when darkness began to encompass them, they were 
obliged to pause ; and the corporal, whose spirits were not sustained 
by the same feelings which animated his officer, ventured to suggest, 
that trying to discover a track in the dark was not likely to be suc- 
cessful. But the ensign reminding him that the young lady’s glove 
pointed out that their course was the opening between the high hills 
which loomed in the distance, encouraged him to proceed, not for- 
getting to be liberal in his promises of personal reward, — a motive, 
however, which the corporal indignantly repudiated, averring that it 
was stimulus sufficient for him to save the poor young lady from the 
clutches of “those blackguards,” and “to have a slap at the rascals 
who had run off with a girl against her will!” They kept on there- 
fore till they reached the entrance of the opening and began to climb 
the ascent: between the hills. 
’ But Trevor was not long in experiencing the difficulty of going 
over unknown ground at night, obstructed at every step by dead 
timber and loose stones ; and although the moon lent its light, it was 
not sufficient to help them much in their difficult way ; and when 
ley Came to the entrance of the gorge, which was thickly covered 
With trees, even that light was obscured, and they were soon obliged 
“© come to a stand-still. 
~*Tam inclined to think that the bushrangers must be somewhere 
nereabouts,” said Trevor, sitting down on the ground, in which he was 
solowed by his companion, “ for they must have had the same difficulty 
Rave, in making their way through this pass.” 
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Lon Phat’ ‘id, if they came this way,” *eemprked the corporal, With much 
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“They must have come this wey tepiliod Trévor, if it\was ‘their 
intention to'pass'this tier of hills, for there -is no) other opening. | But, 

as I “sayy their difficulty must have! been the same ‘as! our own, and 
‘more. oii for thoy had! a lady with them, ‘and ‘she could not walk like a 
mat" 

“What shall :I do?” asked: the-corporal, whe; although it was too 
dark’ to’ distinguish objects; himself! ineluded, clearly, did not neglec: 
to make the usual military salute, as he stood before his officer, wait- 
ing for orders. 

That's just'whatT am ata loss: about,” replieli thé align, who was 
apprised! by' the sound of ‘the “ present,” ‘more2than by the’ sight of it, 
that’ his‘one' ‘soldier was standing in ‘the accustomed respectful atti- 
tude. // “ Buty my good fellow, sit: down and restiyourself} you must 
be tired with: this: long march! ‘You:areused to the bush, I under. 
stand ; what do you think is best to be-done?”.: 

14 Iecannot pretend: to: know (86 welloas ‘your ‘Hongur; : replied the 
corporal, speaking deferentially ; “but, in my opinion, the best thing 
to be’ done would be'to light: a fire, and try ‘toi ees to-eat.” 
oT am notiatvall hungry,” said the ensign. (1/6 9 

“ Of course, if your Honour is not hungry,” replied the corporal, 
“it- would not' be proper’ for me tobe so) ;'but‘w good fire would warm 
us, and! ‘make us feel more comfortable § not’ that I feel cold, unless 
your Honour'feels'so°too.” 

st Phe light of the fire: ‘thay diseover' us,” Observed the ensign. 

jut Never! fearsjyouroHonour} |those blackguards will be thinking 
idee of-our-diseovering them,' than of' their discovering us. Besides, 
E-willmountoguard whije'-your Honour: bits’by the fire; and, who 
‘knows? Ku perhaps the; young: dJady may see the:light, and give usa 
\sereechy amdcthen we can bé:down upon ‘em in no time.” 

2 ¥ounaré @ elever fellow) eorporal:01 could not have a better 
friend: to Second ‘me;' ‘Dee's ofor' I mast ‘allow our: — is’ somewliat 
cvelituresome.”! Uo vw tect .dearood gs te ta 999K 

Qh ! we shall do very well; only it’s vnlnnied to have nothing to 
seat! inthe bush? ;..u ¢lough, jas toodriniky: therdis-water }and that’s “the 
best drinik;-after ail, rate vyouvan’t ony better. ee now to look 
for a bit of punk. STR My Jsioqi09 smi yaieol gis ow 

“Punk! what's that ?” . 
ae aa sorbof biz wart, that prows‘on! oid 0 and it’s the 

ting im nature tb catel fire; betvenithas iaagotinider any 
day: aye a ou ‘want ipa/ditile fire to debit ewding”: 

No SBut ap amnies”:d bserved ithe °ehsigh,* that af you ‘have the 
an don't want whe punksas you valb itp tomake it. —By- 

oyou ere an! Trisha) ate: you not?” | 

— idnactly, SyolirHonowri'oe Icam neithéroDnglish ‘nor Irish, 
quite; ‘because was ie ote the! sde between England 
and Ireland ; so that-the land Airth waste Irish Channel, your 
oMlohotey “Buti my: father tind werd dvishmen, td they always 
lwatdib intus: as good! tisHuplich }' afid-thatno orie, letshimn’ be English 0 
ofrigh;or both; ‘could ‘be! so meals is to’tuke ladvahtage! of an accident 
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liker that, | And Dndidn’t. stay. long in Ireland neither; for; before I 
could walk, I was marched with my y father and mother, and the rest,ef 
ha iregiment, over the sea to, America.” 

jo It.must be inithe air!” said Trevor, musingly to himself. 

husf* dust sog the-ain, as your Honour says, is, very cold ;.and,it’s that 
makes! us: chilly. + But-you'll have a beautiful, fire! in .a@ minute,” said 
the corporal, snapping his flint on a slip of decayed punk, which he 
hadkremoved: with his nail, and placed i in the pan. of his fireloeki, 

po fStop,” said the ensign; ‘ your piece will go off, and that, will. give 
theyalarmi” 

“Go off ! your Honour : how can it go off, when it’s not loaded?” 
ov dows that? 1 thought your piece was loaded ready for work.” 
4i #Ohdishel is; always. ready for-work, your Honour ;, but | there’s no 
use distying her without, occasion. I gave her a, scour, out; at; the 
eave yondér,and made her as, bright as a new pin insides - Why! I 
cat dood day firslock ibefore.one of those, bushranging | rascals, could 
get his piece up to his’shoulder.’ 
oil bk raiten youl | off for ammunition ?,” asked. the ensigny: ai little 

“ Box full s i emptied two of the men’s, who! were jit, into! my 
own, before I came away from the creek. —,Lhope your;Honour is well 

ed fi bo 
wif nave a large horn ‘full, of powder,” replied, the Ensign,) “‘ a,shot- 
heltufull cof | small; shot; and .a bag, of balls,.to fit the fowling-piece 
which the Major lent to me before we went. after-the brig.” 
\* Ab iright|”\,said-the corporal... “Nothing jlike ; ammunition ! 
Wiiyiwe iw, back to back, if your; Honour, would ; permit me 10 take 
thab liberty, could stand against all the  natives.in the jiskand:!—And 
aow.for some more wood ;-+ there's, plenty, lying; about, luckily, + 
Mhere;isity:don’t:you. ‘think that looks.cheery?\; Hwe eould only get 
something t6 eat,; we should do,very well) A. kangaroo! steak would 
beind bad thing,; and I'll be hound there, are plenty of them hopping 
saliontyaf: we iconld: only see em ;-and|if your Honour jwould not mind 
my banging my piece off at a boomah, that men he “wonth a 
Ss" TRL « j 
oli“ Batter, mots, it is-of intpodbdaiee that we, should. céead 4 upon these 
yi durprisesand we. can do, very well, (for| one, night: iwithout 
supper. ‘But we are losing time, corporal, we are eo ee anil 
Trevor fretfully. 
ot ¢Rethapsyour Honour would like tohavea sleep Then Seaadbiponr 
Wouldit: beclosing time.:I remembery when we:were in:America,our 
old colonel used-dlways to bid; us go,to'sleep when he,hadi nithing else 
dir nstiodo; 30 that at Jastawe got used.to taking it anyhow,) like our 
when; meneould/ getit; and when we,couldint, we went, without. 
é . ong march and night air, as.we! used, to say, ave the best things: in 
World doiimake aman sleep sound ;aidt that Tiwould take-the 
ber ita feek tired or sleepy, unless: it was your »Honour's: Nesp, 
O10L dh jused {to sayin ‘America |.; gl ome teilt o 2: basieil ba 
é:niust be no aleep tornight. for either, of: u9,? interrupted. fie 
alruptly,iand starting .up,ias. if stung with some. sudddnand 
pete: God knows what, atrecity those wruffians may. ihe 
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committing, at this. very moment,..,.Corporal,. ane ¥OH, SORE enough to 
mye. forward 2,” 
i Always, .ready.to, obey orders,” “replied the carpatile bringing his 
to.the “* present ;” “but, af I may,-be so; bold,as to.ask, which 
way. is it your Honour’ s pleasure to go; and how, shall we find our w ay 
inthe, dark ?”), . 

The ensign cast his eyes in the direction of the opening. The light 
of the, fire,.which illuminated the, spot where he was standing, made 
the, countay)in, the distance look more gloomy and;dark ;.and he could 
not; disguise, from himself the truth, that to, wander, about. at night 
without a,certain path to travel,on, and a, fixed:point,to go to, was a 
vain, and; fruitless |labour,,,,; He, had, no, doubt,.from, the signific ant 
pointing of, Helen’s, glove, but she had, become acquainted with the 
bushrangers’ intention to, make their way tothe opening at which he 
had, arrived,;,. but; whether, Mark Brandon, would. continue, his course 
through, the, pass, or turn.to the, left.towards. the, sea, or skirt the base 
of the, tier, of hills to, his right, and, penetrate, into the interior in that 
‘direction,..was, a, question which,he found it impossible. satisfactorily 
to; ,resolwe.;,, and, he was. fully alive.to the, folly, and, uselessness of 
exhausting themselves in a pursuit on a wrong track. While he was 
anxiously. pondering these, thoughts,;on, the; one side stimulated to 
action, by, the, ‘horrible thought, of Helen, being, that, night, at, the merey 
of, the bushrangers,, and, On. the, other, restrained by. the. consideration 
that to, move, without some reasonable certainty..of moying in the right 
Mirection Was 2, loss of; time,and a waste of strength, the corporal had 
saan tq, some, little, distance from ;the, light, in order, that his view 

the distange for some 5 watchfire,, which might perchance be 
Horning might nos; 2 $9 sed: by. an illumination, under his eyes. 
As he; tried,.to, pi de. gloom,, he: observed % white appearance on 

he trunk, ih tie beeen he the “ mark” which explorers in the 
Jashanaks G5 Pc @ PH f finding their. way, back, as well as to 
Assist. them to k mn 1n,a gh line,in. their, progress forward. Sur 
At, seeing such aA iO BAF the country, which, was gene- 
seen savesN unexpler yj white people, be; advanced to the 
And t] Bb PEs aH ained re he.mank was, indeed made by the 
Bhs ot. mere, §blaze ;”, it, was the 
Speen ee gutting off intentionally, 

aoe . blaze,” 0 onthe opposite side 
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ay g the, cage na; tree, is mar. ed ””as a post 

dn coe ce int tae the-wor 0 the par ties of 
Fy PAP ay 


ete 


(Without, noise to 

men <1 Baking the. Apr 
eines i ol : Bloc towards the 
see that. it pvas.¢ g. the touch-hole 
Any, atom. atom, of, punk, shoul aye, jnsinuated itself 

| a ToqTos ot hig I he rorld * 4 sas at once 
, 2 Or LCh - pred off, and that 

> thee mith the corporal, 

‘ - made, up their 
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easbathey Rall ‘surely tdken’ the’ ‘alarm ‘at’ the fire, and’ had tid! doube 
nnoitred him and the corporal while they were standing“tear it: 
etamiining the! round further, however, they percéived ¢hé 'tharks 
€hé bode’ havin béen cut at both:ends, and of having been primed 
aid | fitted for “some purpose. On investigating ‘more minutely the 
rt of aA s tree from which the bough had been cut, they calculated, 
thivkniess’of the base of the excised part, that it 1iust! haye 

ete of timber some'twelve or fifteen feet long; and' measur- 
ma ‘ends which had been ‘cut off from the top and ‘the bottom 
“the’ bough; they found that it had been shortened  to’a length of 
four’ ‘or five feet. But ‘they’ were at'a loss to conjecture the ptirpose 
ai dea such” ‘stake had’ been fashioned. However,’ it seemed 
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eat’ that’ the axe of the white man had been at ‘work within'a 

sire and’ there ‘was every’ reason to conclude ‘that it was the 
bushrangers who had been’ there ‘before them. But although’ they 
hides most diligent’ search for a considerable ‘distance round the 
‘they ‘were ‘for ‘some time utiable to discover any further trace of 
the°enieiny’; atid it was not until ‘they had proceeded more than half 
# fil il: from the? fire’ that’ theit’ ‘perseverance was rewarded ‘with 









“nen forward in the’ direction of the opening, Trevor fancied 
wi something gently agitated by the’ wind, like'a piece of' ribbon. 
‘was Hot far from him’$ and! the moon having now risen ‘high, ‘there 
adit ‘sort’ of light’ spread ‘over the eround, Siificistit” for 'dis- 
shing’ the outlines” of objects. He ‘hastened’to thé spot, and 
id'on'a forked ‘branch of dead wood projecting across the ‘only! path 
that Was ‘available at'that point,’ a ‘strip ofa ‘wonmdn’s' dress.” Tt 
‘Séthéd'to'have been’ torn’ off by accident, not design’; but; Whether by 
nt dr design, it served the purpose of pointihg out’to itn the 
1 Uf the bushtangers. Taking ints consideration that’ he had 
éeeded dome distariee through the” opening, ‘ind’ resarding the 
"hills on either’ side; whith ‘forbade adyaneé to the right or 
‘He how félt assured’ that’ the bishraneefs Hud determined 
g teeadigh the pass Without délay’; ‘for 1t' was’ not tobe ‘supposed 
mab-they would stop’ in “their flight’ in’ the ‘only’ path that Wis opeh 
9 their retreat’ through the’ tier “anid thereby render ‘thémsetyés 
able ty be ai dovered By a pursuing Gieiiy, "That would bes as they 
Waly avthitince 3” Hi"aet of folly which Math Brandgti, 
- i last’ nit - the world to/bé guiltyok 28° | 
pat tan discovery, ‘which ‘showed’ saqueeay 
rit; 4] rité!of ‘the corporiil were cotiside 
eis eh oat edited ; — Trevor ad 
vk h is Way thrd nthe ope Yas'on the 


fi ot ‘assi At pierce 
ahiher ‘sthe other i é‘rétreating 


ca wa nd the corpor i aa ‘the’ way, ‘as 
ea : - on ed a dir hopes “raised 
wenn exdy made, ‘they 


se ge yo the way rig 


hity, aia ‘the corporal 
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ns to’ the ‘task the ‘steady power’ of endurance! possessed by an 

old soldier, neither of them would allow an ‘expression of fretfulness 
or fatigue to escape him; but they kept on their way resolutely ti)! 
tliey ‘had! descended the slope on ‘the ‘opposite: aide} ‘and reached the 
level ground, when the corporal halted :-— 

6 May make so bold-as to speak? ” 

Speak on,” said the ensign, ‘‘ what is it ?\” 

“T¢’s'this, your Honour. - It strikes me that any one going up that 
hill which we have left behind us ‘would feel alittle bit tired.” 

“ What then?” 

“ Why then, you see, after being tied at the top of the hill, they 
wouldn't’stop there, ' especially if| they were making a'run of it, but 
they! would bow] down (hill like ‘a spent’ cannonball, easy-like, till 
they came ito’ the ‘hottom.”: 

‘Good 3 and what then?” 

‘“ Why, when'‘they came to the bottoini do you see, they would find 

one sh retty well knocked up.” 
‘knocked’ up then; corporal?” 

" «That s just’as your Honour pleases, | ‘Bat to my thinking, those 
fellows, as they‘have the young lady with ‘them; must be knocked up 
some tithe, ' whether she walks or they carry her ')). 4 J.” 

“ You are right, corporal.” 

“ And then, as they would want ‘some' handy’ hiding-place to pass 
the ntig he! ‘inj they 'wonld “natarally ‘look’ out for ‘some hollow or 
sheltered ‘spot’ WEI Wd dorha 

20 You are: quite'right; corporal; ‘and T'was’thinking so my self 
And now we will do this; su yourself tobe a bushranger . 
U9 ©) Certainly; your Honour, if your’ Honour wishes it,” said the cor 
poral, hesitatingly ; ; “but I had rather not; it doesn’t become ; 
Pi We will suppose ‘aurselves to be babhwengers« both of us,” — 
ebrititiwed the ensigns! tovo1) vas ¢- 
olf ft! your Honour “is. ilsanedl Wit ite ost course your Honour 
knows the ‘rulésof the aoe better than I: do sit would not be 
fifoper for nie to Object: NLA OMeristOB Iso 4 
vawet ithen; suppose. wwe: were: bushrariger's standing here, and 
t''for plate vot shelter to hitte!in forthe night ; — what 
spot Treen range should we fix on?” 

weal we to have a gal with us?” asked the corporal. — 

vor winced at t $ ch the corporal asked in a 
innocence, and entirely nyt ree ak ake himself as much like the 
ae ae as possible in order that he might be in a better condition 
to reply seriatim to the question propounded by his officer. 

to Olbadprb sige hellol to our fi F tight;”: ‘said thesia, “thick with 
-teeseg'?: 10, QF iLB 18: rqpaeih Sagat edt ts betge 991 
‘OLD hey look like. thinobd ‘trees,’ said’the corporal. - 
‘il #6 Does!it that it is jast'the spot for the openers 
§0 éheokeF0D! od tedd olor? , eauaqene ‘to inte iv 
to seF eun’t say what’the twould! Ho, Because I never have 
‘been! w niall” Whe veorporad; “obut if. I had s 


in bashranger 
Gane ee and wanbel a (& sntig?place eo ipass the night 
in, that’s just the corner I should pitch on.” = .bifolesioul9 
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ya beevor- dooked behind shim, up the slope of the hill, which; he, had 
descoiided; and, then threw his eyes| towards the. hollow, and endea, 
youndd:toodivine,the, route which the bushrangers, would choose, if 
theybhaddit:in, thear minds te make that spot the place of their/netreati ; 
and he thought he could trace, by the light of the moon, \a,clear path 
which it was likely they would take under such: ecircumstanees,; He 
pointed it out to the corporal, and directed him to. observe the, bear- 
ings a8 wellasshe could, by the moonlight. Then) placing himself in 
the stated direction; and desiring the corporal to keep a good look out 
for the enemy, while he concentrated his attention on the keeping of 
thei line,” the two advaneed steadily and warily into the ‘hollow. 
4revor kept,on. till,he reached, a: point which he judged was about 
the celitre-of the mimosa\trees, when he espied. an| object. which, re- 
sembled neither tree nor shrub, and which he. at, first; supposed was 
some hut built by the natives. He pointed it out, to, the corporal, 
whisperingyto! him. his suspicion. But that experienced persow in a 
similar whisper, informed the ensign that, the| natives,never formed 
their break-winds of branches, of, trees, but always,of slips of /bark, 
which they contrived to strip from any trees convenient, 
qu fidtimust be the, bushrangers, then,” said the ensign, 

“That’s what I think,” returned the corporal, cautiously, ramming 
down a cartridge. bits Y 
seo Hollow. me, silently,” said, Trevor, , 
” They with theix; weapons in readiness, stepping with, the greatest 
caution, and prepared for immediate conflict, but desirous, of, surpris- 
hig-their- enemies, who they knew were resolute men ; and lending 
their earstoithe slightest sound that arose in the stillness of the 
night,\they. advanced silently to the bush-hut, which. had, excited their 


1C1lORs))) 
nthe corporal forgot his fatigue and his,.appetite, in -his hope of a 
“brush” with the bushrangers; and Trevor felt his, heart | beat: with 
excitéinent)so.as,almost to give audible sound,as he, thought, of Helen 
and her desperate position in the: power of,relentless raffians. 
Possessed with these characteristic feelings, they made their, way, 
aactheyssupposed, without giving any alarm, to,the-back, of the ‘hut of 
heughs,: where ‘Drevor listened for| a. few moments \in,, breathless 
excitement. . ip) CRY Ci oo 
‘She ai boder fect: mt iy (i - ; rit te | 
Sf odib dowor ee YMoecrid SHAPTER SSVUL ois 
ftontbros 7 fy ni od te THE NATIVES. me Ob 
a 9th feid wd bebavode traoup edt of caiiefise vies? e3 
‘Tue Major, inthe mean time, was not a dittle|surpriseA at, Trevor's 
C absence, and at the simultaneous disappearance of the.cor- 
oral. He was desizeus of consulting with him,.as| the commander 
Weneuimalitary, an respect;te. their future proceedings; and it,was in 
© most fretful state of suspense, therefore, that he looked out for 
3 es I But. wha ithe evening ware away without, any tidings of 
Meyohig nfficer -o¢;his.subaltern, the Majan's embarrassment, was 
| apg IH d, ais. mind, became troubled. with ,all,, sorts ,of 
Pepprenensions. “10 sdotic ron | xon109 odd teuy etedd of 
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jsorhhag new cause of, alarm, :coming,,on him in{addition to: his. absorb. 
Ig) an. att the, safety,of his. daughter Helen,;whose probable fate 
the ban i remorseless rufiians was too dreadful for the father to 
contemplate without, the; most, violent agitation of grief and rage, was 
st,;tqo, much for him, to, bean,,and: totally upset for the time the 
Usual equanumity, which it was-his,pride,and) beast! under all circum. 
8 ta 5 Ke- rvzo' madoli ot tagwi19C ont a 
tit solake the Major was theimore disturbed! at Trevor's absence, 
as 1h faB8 Ort important that, .no-time should: be! lost: in adopting 
measures for the recapture, of Helen ;,and being at a loss to conjecture 
what had happened ,:to, his future-sonrin-law,-on what»had become of 
a aia a was, unable, to; decide,on his ;planof-action. In this 
State exity he remained anti the dark, haid:set)in ; and then it 
WAR too sate, 40 moye, about, in,the bush without knowing the country, 
an 


‘ - 


und without having any fixed point towards which;ta!direet his steps, 
But, the, habits..of, the, ald, soldier, prompting hin not: to’ neglect any 
means of. assisting; his, friends, |or of, discovering his:endmies, he de- 
spatehed scouts in various directions, with orders; to» proceed warily 
and, to, hsten, for, the, sound. of, voices, he.direeted| them: also to ascend 
are eminence, and, to, look, out.for.the appearance of a fire 
SEANCES 16) Hp berlotsqeaob oil dsod eid'T .srwot oi 
»aAEhS OFS Some moonlight, bat not,enough to be of much service; 
men beingiunacquainted, with the eountry, and unaccustomed 
2 vt ee yt, able; to; peneteate, far dnto the)\wilds beyond the 
dof sites returned ‘With the same’ aecount,:that they could 
DAT FAS HO s anything of, ir absent) friends nor of the bush- 
ng of, them: reported, howewer, that ata particular spot, 
48S, thounding; {in masses of inregular stones and 
card noises (that (resembled. the barkingiand whining 
this, infomation | afforded N® Hssistance;;as the Major 
that, there existed. sent, of native dog .on the island, of a 
tween.that.of,ahyeana and a jaekall;)dndineither Trevor 
ea knew, ane 

ab (AWAY Y CRY; iky 3efottothe: party at the 
OV ox pnd; the; eorporal; didnot ihdag are led to 
tye into..the hands jef, the bushrangers; and such 
ed, that the, enemy! wastini greaten:force than the 
don, enly and) his twe esseciatesi; It was possible, 
lyes might be attackedij ariditlie, Major sent 
Apate; ony board: the; buig» teikaepsicsharp look out, 
eRHshere kept svatch diligently ito iguard against 

mi erotsda-taio, es jdeil edt ai bewsiv 9d 
MOWRY, iHDOW £00, well the walue: of; tite ‘to allow the 
Meh 1o, elapse, without making azrangements'for starting 
sewn ypl day.in, pursuit.of his captive daughter. In 
HR RECIGER: OF gowithi him the ¢we soldiers who 
Mer ee enwresigs) and 
Oj OFS (Fonme iantherraby, though now 
itecdobeyihissorders,:and were 
Whovitiwaés to-he feared had 
jon wascto save his: daughter. 
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Heithen’ simmoned:his trusty mute 'to the council’; ‘and ‘in’ the first 
plate lie gavehim’written instructions, placing’ him rm ‘command -f 
thenessel iri ‘his ‘absenee;'*“ which,” ‘he said, “might be for some days, 
erdonger”) Ele ‘enjoined him ‘to’ be ‘particularly’ cautious of the ap- 
proaels ofvstrang ers, whether in boats or on rafts, and'td'keep the brig 

asmuch ds possible in the'centre\of the bay: He was’at'first ‘incline 
to send the brig up the Derwent to Hobart Town, in order to conyey 
[oouisa! tom place of greater security than the vessel under the ¢ir- 
quiistamces' afforded ; but, “on' further’ ‘consideration, hethought, as 
hewwasnot) acquainted: ‘with any family at’ Hobart’ Town, that ‘she 
wouldobe! betters in’ the. brig’ under the care’ of the trusty mate. ‘“Be- 
sidesyait was'desirable that the vessel should’ ‘remain’ where it ‘was, 
neamdt hand,notonly'as'a place of retreat on an emergency, but for 
oseialso of furnishing assistance 'and supplies, should the oc- 

cagioa demand them. | 
ydleither did’ the: Major: neglect, in his arrangements, the captured 
and wounded convicts, whom: Trevor had left under the charge of the 
constablesatythe creek beyond the hills; but' as ‘it would have been 
to.leave' the brig without the means of communicating with 
the! shore: was ‘able to'send! only one ofthe boats' for the removal of 
the wounded to the town. This boat he despatched at oncé;'as' thé night 
wasifair ;iand he wrote'a letter by the conveyance ‘to the duthorities 
di Hobart Down; ‘cominunicating the events which had takén’ place, 
anit Stating Ais “fears thatthe ensign andthe dotporal had by some 
theams edn entrapped by Mark Brandon’; and that it'was'his intention 
talse off ab daybreak: for thé purpése of rescuing his daaghter from 
theqbustiranpers, who ‘had got possession of hér;'and of gaining in- 
telligence of the: ensign, who had disappeared so’ mysteriously: | 
giiaving settled all these matters in’a ‘business-like’ manner, as be- 
cand am experienced officer, and having paid pérsonal attention ‘to all 
tlsi necessary for ‘their’ convenient travel''in’ ‘the bush, the 

Major endeavoured: to'snatch a few minutes’ of répose'} but, ‘although 
he closed his eyes, :he! could not! sleép.! ‘The inage of his daughter in 
thé! hands:ef; merciless: ruffians' was constantly présent td his: mind — 
sonietimesytohisidisturbed funy, ‘extending her hartds to him for help 
libhehrextremity:; ‘and sémétimes; ‘preferring death to dishonour, in 
thétagohiesofta death: inflieted( by her owt hereié handeeO' 
€ of the morning,’ therefore, caitie to “hint as' a frién a) to 
cheer shinai! with bits light; atid to brace! hin wp "with its! dbolin? fresh- 
hiss forotheredming fatigues of the’ days He itistahtly ‘stfamoned ‘his 
G@mpanionssifor din wheowilds of the bush subordihaté'followets sdor’ 
come to be viewed in that light, as joint-sharers in dept id 
aly er, e, 
pie ay! 












anil allihaving! been prepared wen pte eit | 
u dihaving itaken leave of Louisa, as ‘soon! ay’ th e Was’ suffi 
tobhablé themito distinguish any track left bythe bushran: ers, 















a © led into the inthidacies of tie pathless bush: Momib a = 
eee ieespedidiiashar bys latins Wepnoil: SuEe 
dol at ined bharacter than thé Major might have’ beer’ 
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frequented shay ‘had excited the: curiosity: of :a body of! matives, whi, 
uhseens and! at a distance, near the sea shore ite the westward, watched 
the:;manceuvres of the brig and the boats on the water. om were 
ablesto tunderstand that there were two parties engaged, but their 
objett was: beyond the simple understandings of ‘the: natives to com- 
prehend:::s However, as: they:had felt the: mischievous) effects of the 
interference of the white people with their:hunting-grounds in other 
parts: of the .island, they were fully alive: to! the ‘evil: effects of ‘the 
strangers: taking ‘possession of this district, and they regarded their 
proceedings therefore with the deepest interest. 

When they observed that'a:party from the: “ big canoe” had landed 
and. established) themselves:ion' the shore: atthe cave by the margin 
ofthe: bay, they begam)to -fearthat::it:was the jintention of the 
white » people to itake: possession of ¢his,part of their: country also, 
and to diive them: towards: the! barren wastes ofthe western coast, 
where ;the:kangaroo andthe: opossum. were scarce, and where the 
sweet) gum itrees:were |seldom:.to) be ometi with. » Itcwas with much 
alarm, therefore, that they regarded the overt act of aggression, as 
manifested: bythe» Major :and his, sailors. of: the morhing after their 
landitig: from: thé ybrig, -when: Mark: Brandon;;:in pursuance of his 
schemes, hadvallowed them to:go dtudiberty.:! They watched the white 
people lelosdlys:iand» theysobserved a small, party, consisting of four 
méniand.one woman, depart from the cave:and make) their way into 
the interidrs This: they regarded as an exploring expedition for the 
purposebfisurveying: the country; and of examining into the condition 
of the game, and of the:est favourable spots for building houses. 

‘idNoweit isde be: borne,inomind,| that:the natives of Van Diemen’s 
Land hadi ‘been: gradually:expelled, by:the ammigration of the white 
people, froniosome :off the: most fertile spots ion the island; that is to 
sayy where, tlie! grass \landowas) favourable to the! increase of the 
kangaroo, and the peppermint trees to the opossum, |. These succes- 
sive usurpations: compelled the) tribes! of natives who were dispossessed 
oftheir hunting:grounids to fall back on the: hunting-grounds of other 
tribesi; sand» theidisputes te which. these collisions gave rise, were the 
omiseroficonstant fights! between the conflicting parties.) ‘The natives, 
thieréfore; regarded the white-people as most/unjust and cruel oppres- 
sols 35and: there iwas: acmischief|attendant.en the encroachments of 
the: Zuropeabssin ithis, country, :greaten than mneieli attends their 

SAVAGE COUNTS) |i. astiud 1 

The native of Van Diemen’s Land, the lowest in. iadenks of human 
béingsy uplikethe rudest: of the: most:ignorant/of: other savages, had 
ouhonente © Of residence he neithed:plinted, mar sowed, nor built 

nie eountry being destitute:of indigenous fruits or roots 

hich enaubéeedAteibeiers hisienly: resdurce for) food were the few 
siildvevtivnslan whiely this island) sffortied,:sind: “the guimo ofthe trees 
dimilar to those ifromi which the well-krowiil gum-arabie is produced. 
‘Do ‘these aliments :were: added snakes, occasionally Jocusts, large cater 
ee eee dy fentt othe: delicacies 
ofsailikeinature ; owhich)diaweven) wenedensidéred-rather in the light 
ofvidcvelish: shah sas) a-subétantial foods: Their principal sustenance, 
ee have a wide 
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ruige.of country at their command, inorder to afford them the means 
éfisabsisténee;' and this led to the division of: the! country ‘into -dif+ 
ferent districts; in each ‘of which a particular tribe’ reigned paramount, 
resisting ‘the intrusion’of neighbouring tribes $- which was in 
factdoing no more than defending the circuit of country from which 
derived their means: of living, from the invasion of! parties who 
noiright to trespass on them. 
o(it maybe said that the necessity of traversing over a large space 
ofebuntry: to procure subsistence, and the remarkable absence of any- 
thing like a permanent dwelling-house, had a reciprocal action on the 
habits!of the native of Van Diemen’s Land. » Having no house, he ‘had 
nochome’;' ‘and he had ‘no: tie to bind him toa particular spot; and 
having the habit of roaming: over the country: for food, he felt: the 
lesimecessity fora fixed dwelling-place; and therefore was less soli- 
citous about:erecting one. ‘Thus he has ever remained; so far as his 
ean be ascertained; the only being in the human form without 
aroof of some sort wherewith to shelter himself from the inclemencies 
of the weather 
sidittisto’ be: observed: also, in explanation ‘of the peculiar habits of 
théséaboriginals; thatthe ‘country produces no wild! seed similar to 
y grain, suchias wheat, barley, or Indian corn: they have no bulbous 
root ;imothing- like. the: yam,-or the banana, ' or: they bread » fruit. 
Neithervhave ‘they any fruit: of ‘any sort in the:whole of Australia. 
Phis‘singular denial of Nature in these countries: of! the food! neces- 
sary forthe sustenance of man iw the shape of! grain; fruit, herbs, or 
vegetables, is of a piece with the other singularities of those primitive 
regions,! There) the trees are all. evergreens; and shed not their 
leaves catinually, but their bark ; almost ‘all that:grows ‘there is; in 
some respects, different from all that grows in the rest-of the known 
globes andvall: the animals, and even some:df -the: fishes, possess an 
peculiarity of formation, in the false belly, or’poueh, which is 
et fon, that of the animals in al} Other countries: 
todit.:isto! be observed: that the natives of Van'Diemen’s' Land are now 
er ans: of in the*past tense, for none exist iat: present im the 
§ thé remnants of ithe surviving tribes! having ‘been removed to 
vwhich they ‘have: to themselves, under the: care of" the 
nt 3: but these: records: of: their customs-and habits! refer also 
the known existing ‘tribes of the continental islandsof| Australia 
still existing, but fast disappesring before tdeckensbnehentiig approaches 
OF hitéspeople.' mrs asV¥ to syiten oT 

















“Theabsence of any grain indigenous to the! sountiyy éprived: the 
oo. ‘Van-Diemen’sLand of the opportunity: of) cultivating! the 
ofagrieultureeven in their rudest form ; forithere was no matetial 
} ae exercise his’ industry, o-whkieh could ‘be ‘the means 
- pingohis imgchuity. 'Neither was there! any animal which 
‘Gout be x einestientes ; The:kangaroo is the‘only animal fit for: food, 
‘Seolap dinripes been discovered, ‘in all Australia; and this creature 
_ yun fittec fou cicmadetivation \jandell:the dr tsidf the! settlers 
s\\Australian colonies have failed! to! do; more than 'tame 
3:@hd inhthat ‘semptbomesticated ‘state atosekiom 
span such iis the fondness ofthis strange !and: uncouth animal 
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for liberty, or'such’ is: its necessity, that: it soon pines’ away! and dies 
when deprived of its free range’ of forest reloisa ese 

Thus the native of Van Diemen’s Land was conmipelled by: hobvessity 
to be what! he’ was;j'and what /hé‘isiin other'parts of Australia, a mere 
wandering savage, without-a home, and! without ‘those arts, ‘contriy- 
ances,’ ‘andytendeney* to intellectual development and ‘progress, which 
the possession ‘and the'love:of a ‘home! engender: 'It‘is' remarkable 
also, that the native of Van Diemen’s' Land‘had not‘arrived even at 
that degree’ of human progress which consists-of feelin ne the necessity 
of ‘some sott°of clothing, for deceney’s sake,cor even: for the purpose 
of warmth‘in’ the cold ‘season ‘of the ‘year which’ in| that latitude js 
sometimes)‘in the’early morning; very severds0q qo fo oo1 

Thus they were mere savages, having only one thought, that of ob- 
taihing the-day’s sabsistence,'for they never provided forthe morrow; 
and iof preserving® for! their own ‘uséo— that is; leach itribe: its own 
district—the extent! iof country which fornied their hanting-cround, 
It is not to be wondered ut, therefore; |thatethey regarded the white 
people, from the first, with suspicion and distrust; and that having 
been already driven from the lands of which they had from time 
immemorial retained possession, they were exceedingly jealous of the 
intrusion of strangers on thé portions! whi hich remained to them; and 


that they were ready to resist such aggressions by all the means in 
“ power. 
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todiscipline and, tothe management; of their -weapons sand he; had no 
fear for Louisa’s safety,,.who, being on board.the brig, andi-under the 
of tha! vigilant, matey he cansidered: to, bé in -a \perfect stata’ of 
secuni by ie pointed: out the, object. to, his |men+, but before they 
could catch sight of it, the, native had disappeared, The Major, ex+ 
phisodesite: to, endeavour to come) to some, parley with. the 
sivages; but. he[found his men, by no means of the|,same. inclination ; 
gndothey fwere- full of istories relating to the treacherous and ferocious 
of ; the natives, of whom, soldiers as they, were, they seemed 
ssessed with a:sort/of superstitious dread. |.,'The Major, made 
theres heir, fepresentations; but before the-end of, his campaign he 
a Saauadance of opportunity of, arriving at al:better knowledge: of 
the aboviginals. whose acquaintance he was so anxious, to eultivate! 
.yhhe further description, however; of the Major's dealings with: the 
savages must; form-the:subject_of another chapter, as the course of the 
taarative.demands;-our) attention; to the adventures of the—leven in 
prnewit, of ~ more  ovisge daptors} of his mistress, "9d | 
onived tedt bi | 
aanit mott hed yordt dotdy 
Wi anoles; vienibs99x9 91 29% 
Sip mod? of bonismoe: GHABR AR & SIX 


Mm ansom ot ils y x TOKEN. | 
if “stood. for some time in a‘¢rouching’ attitude’ alga fie tha 
et mind tortured by the, most horrible fears for, the fate 

- stood ; ; and he fistened : and he held his breath ; but he 


. no sound, Presently’ he peated his. head cautiously 
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Miscofiicercwasyquickly a his.side;:andithemhe sdw that the! mass 
was aman lying: with his face ite the ground, and: apparently asleey) 
The corporal made signs that they should: pounce upon ‘the! man and 
bind him, to»which: Trevor assented) by-a nod! ‘Laying his musket, 
therefove, softly | on the grass, the corporal sprung:at:the supposed 
sleeping man, and seizing his two arms, wrenched them behind his 
back, atthe same time: putting his ‘knee on:his ‘body to keep him 
downy but the man made no resistanee, and gaveno sign of being 
aroused from his:shambers, and it struck the corporal! that his hands 
were particularly cold. . He turned ‘him over: on his back, and thep 
the aspect of that ‘fixed icold face, and those half-opéened eyes, on which 
the rays of the moon shed oer oun light, revealed at once that the 
man ‘was dead. 
.“Hevis dead,” ‘oak the oS in @ Lie Voice 

“\Are you) sure?? sdid the. ensign, holding his ‘piece prepared, and 
looking ‘around him)with: an; uneasy glance ;: for -he was well aware, 
that/as they steod exposed ini that! 6pen orn _ were an easy mark 
for-an' enemy lurking? behind) the ‘trees. . 

“ Dead)” repeated the eorporalj 4 i id imho doubt of that. 
Ihave: seen death tod Joften to mistake: ity ae whois this? One 
of théesbushrangers?.” #1: (3 ) 

Let us examine:the hut,” said Trevor; ff it is possible that our 
enemies are there.”0! | 

Saying this): and | impresped itt anadea that ~ deeehi either find 
Helew within it ‘or'sdme'trace of ther having occirpied' it, he proceeded 
tol thd vfront accompanied iby-the:corporals) and while "Prevor; ' in his 
eagerness, pulled down the leafy branches which ‘obstructed his view, 
the Oat stood ready. toidefend his:officer from any sudden attack. 
Bute: re. ‘aniee convinced ‘Trevor: that the; hut! was empty. 
Hej ne proebeded !toolexaniine vit) thoroughly; and he pre- 
 dissoveréd the-dther glove of Helen, — ~ fellow one to that 
which heialread y!hadin his'possession.: » bon 

This token he in a moment babiiprehehded: was intefided' to convey 
tihitacthat the poorilpirh» although: still: imi thé powér’ of the bush- 
vangers;ohadinotimet withdny>vioelentstreatment-at their hands: 

the dend bodyiof the niam!on the gra’sobeemed to signify 

thititherschadbeema? quarrel: anvong—them, werpolikely for vthe pos 

session eee: vi Bat cthe:findingi-of thesplove: was on the 

abit asmired dhimcof cthevenistehcbiof Helen ; and 

he felt within him a strong conviction that the heroic girl would not 
be dishonoured and alive. *¢ oeodd dtiw ob I Made ty 

Asvheigaaed om thetoken;, agitatedowith:thesd thoughts, (he opened 
the glove tnt he glove, that he might kiss the inanimate substaricé which had been 

when! ihe:iperceivedsdi¢ thought, something 
cual Within. yi Purning ithe dnsitiesto thellightiof the moon, he saw 
eee oi ithe in ne linesthe etter 4N, undvthe word “ West: 
He fancied t rwere hot BLO 
ral; yeeingsthat Reon strong 


eet, sakes “tojsM od ono 
Belind Neral ay hows of young ladyl#? youl so! | 


; “the ane ence eto: which was of 
leather, and of a light colour. 


~ Jil 
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oifLhat’sclibood:! ”) aid: thé corporal,-at once, and. without ¢eremdny. 
duc this; presume; sir,.is: the ‘other glove belonging to theryoung 
lady ;.and the poon thing has written this: with: the only: ink she eould 
qwith! herivewn blood — to assist us: im dur search after her: 
Well+shethas:a.spirit hasithat girl! Ill be bound she would snap 
a ie a regular!” 
miff Her.' blood, * repeated Trevor, shuddering ;: “ this is her. blood! 
This is her oho addressed to me! My God !:what will be the 
cout dhis'fearfil tragedy!: Yes, Helen, I understand it! You will 
shed your.own blood rather than yield yourself! to the:commands of 
thodemereiless! villains!::: If they have no mercy on their own -com- 
pddes; they: will have noneion you, poor girl! But, thank ‘God, I am 
so far on their track; and at any rate I have only two to -contend 
st, for their own passions ‘have doubtless slain the: third; who 
lies here: food for the eagles and: the jackals! It'sa pity; though, 
thatthe gallows bas been robbed of its legitimate prey.” The corporal, 
who had: not: the slightest idea of:;Miss Hoxton and his officer having 
been previously acquainted, was utterly ata loss to. imagine: the reason 
fonith»ensigm indulgingsin this lover-hke rhapsody;:but-being aware 
ofthe ‘exposure! of their position, he thought himSelf! warranted, ias 
he was more than three times the age of his ‘officer, to: recall! his 
sttentiOn otdizactual circumstances. :-Performing» the: usual ermnen 
therefore, with his hand to his cap, he ventured to’ say: 
baff Your Honour isa pretty mark for any-rascal wanting to:have a 
thét-atyyou; what shall we do with this: dead. body? ++I suppose 
Honouti has'no objection to my —r him» to see: what he 
gotialiout him?” 
atfiDo mois) it may give us:some: i forshabion." 
viliaying this | permission, the: ¢orporal,; «who had not rie slightest 
fastidionsness about the: body being: dead |or)alives, immediately. pro-+ 
tedded to:turn lit abont and:to examine it for effets: | ‘Wrapped round 
the body he found a stout ndeniientabien ini whieh, was | oe a 
quantity off dollars. RW I fool £& Of 9A HOAOT 4 
Pie dorporal was by? no: rhéenaing a greedy: dispoaitidn sedsbutidals 
latanwierédollars;:and:some:vague yideasi of their: being: legitimate 
6+ forthe looked on the dead: conwict)in! the light :of}ameneiny 
iby thev¢hatices of .war ~ involuntarily toake possession sof} his 
de regarded thé silver affectionately ; . weighed sémevoficthem 
is haindi; ‘and, looking up to nthe tnsigns with a-dubious:air)) in- 
hire 91019 dttedt mottaryaos enotta s oid ondtrw dist od 
_“ What shall I do with these ?” vile bite:bossonolts 
dike: to ‘take alescittoubie of carrying» them, | youcm Res 
theth fox yourself.” stedue steniinien dt eatA dd CIM ¢ 9c val 3 oA m1 
uty le} wpour Bachenis ‘no trothie, at alts they! ate asilightas ia 
Teath Zheaid the corpbrdly tying ithem withialactity round his-own 
= “But show did: this :vaseab éonsecliyitdhemsigid sunindér? 7 som, 
3 of consciencesuddenly- seizing :6n! therol® soldierit {sis of! 
wend douht,:replied the énsign, fhthad they aire part 0f those 
Som the Major.” : yli9% 269 b92128 .lormonrs 
“Then iy bélong! tonthe Mijdr,”, said the: donporal iwith):a ‘disap- 
‘PomMtediainy “andcin thabcasaithey cdn’tibe considered: fain plunder ; 


trHroOlo9 tile ni RK to Di mf 1971s! 
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and they are heavy as lead. I don’t think they will make me walk 
lighter in the bush ; and so, with your leave, your Honour,” continued 
the corporal, untying the handkerchief from his waist, with a deep 
sigh, ‘* I will plant them where somebody may find them again, and 
see whether this rogue has anything else that might be useful.” 

Nothing more was to be found, except about half a pound of 
tobacco and a short wooden pipe, which the corporal took possession 
of without the slightest hesitation. 

“ This is a something,” he said, when he had concluded his search, 
and had offered the tobacco and the pipe to the ensign, who desired 
him to keep them; — but I wish the rascal had carried some prog 
with him. Shall I bury this chap, or leave him where he is? He 
would lie more comfortable if he had a sod over him; and though no 
doubt he was a big rascal, your Honour, he is dead now, and that 
makes an end of all.” 

“ You are quite right, my good fellow,” returned the ensign, who 
was as much pleased with his subaltern’s right-feeling as he was 
amused occasionally by his absurdities ; “ but without tools we should 
have a difficulty in making a grave for him ; — besides we have other 
things to think of. It is clear to me that the bushrangers have made 
off from this place; but as it is impossible for them to travel rapidly 
in the night, I am inclined to think they cannot be many miles dis- 
tant; and we havé the clue to their course; it is to the north-west. 
We must make out as well as we can which way that is, and try to 
come up with them before the morning.” 

“ Will your Honour look at your watch and see what the time is?” 


The ensign found that his watch had stopped, from not having been 
wound up. He uttered some pettish expressions at his own forget- 
fulness. 

. “Sure it’s only counting from the time your Honour’s watch stopped,” 


” 


said the corporal, “and that will give us the true time exactly’?.... 

But Trevor, albeit that he admired the extraordinary confusion of 
ideas which had suggested to his subaltern so novel a mode of ascer- 
taining the hour, had recourse to other means for satisfying his mind 
on that important point ; and regarding the aspect of the heavens, he 
judged that the night was near its close, But the corporal formed lus 
opinion from less scientific data. | i 

“The morning can’t be far off,” he said, “ for the cold is always 

just before sun-rise, and it nips my fingers just now so that 
I can hardly handle my fire-lock ; and I fancy I see a difference n 
the light yonder.” 

* Now,” said the , “we have rested ourselves long enough. 
Let us make another effort, and endeavour to surprise these rascals 
before the morning breaks.” ay 

“I am ready, Honour, to go to the end of the island, if it 18 

Honour’s I will just throw these loose boughs over 

the body, with Honour’s leave, so that I may feel that I have done 
as I would be done by. No knowing whose turn it may be next,” he 
— as he cast some branches over the body — “ there, my ™2; 
all we can do for you, and be thankful for that. You have 
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peam aobadwene in your time, I reckon: however, it’sall-over now ; 
sp-betterduCl:tocyou in another world.” 

«With thisyvaledictory address, the corporal joined his officer, who 
was waiting for him at a few paces’ distance with ‘a little impatience. 
The tw6.then proceeded onwards at a brisk patews © +" 

But Lrevor Soon found that.to make progress in the bush af. night, 
without-any“prominent point for direction, was .a more difficult task 
than he had anticipated. He had made his way through .the opening 

well; but:then he had the two sides of the hills to keep him 
ight.» Now that he was on level ground, amidst trees which prevented 
hisviews.and»obhged to turn aside frequently to avoid the obstruc- 
tiois in his way; he-found:that to make progress in the right direction 
udemsuch ¢ircumstancewas an impossible task. Besides, after about 
amilionr's toil; the moon’s light failed him, and they were left in 
almost complete darkness. Fearing therefore that he might be wan- 
deting*fromethe:very pomt which he desired to pursue, and that their 
attempt! inctheedark. was only so much labour lost, he eame to a halt, 
andywearied out with his night’s march, threw himself on the grass. 
whe corporal gladly followed his example ; and for some time neither 
spoke, ‘Drevor being occupied with the most: anxious fears for the 
safetyeof Helen, nnd the corporal being engaged in an abstruse mental 
problemas; to: how the victualling department was:te becarried on. 

Thisinteresting question, which always occupies so much of asoldier’s 
thoughts:on active service, was the more: pressing om thé present oc- 
easion, as the corporal, from.long: habits of observation, and from 
ertain‘admonitions of the inward man, beeame aware that it was‘ a 
practical’ one, ‘the solution of which could by no means be indefinitely 
postponed» And indeed Trevor, lover and enthusiast as he was, 
Seon feel those symptoms of incipient craving for food which 

him, that although mental resolution: may do:much in sup- 

ing fatigue, it is necessary to support the» corporeal, faculties 

ly Something. more solid than such ethereab aliment. . It was with 

heartfelt sympathy,| therefore, that: he respondedte an’ involuntary 

Gaeulation: which;:in a moment of uncontrollable! emotion at the idea 

dla beefstehk, escaped from the corporal, who had fallen into a dozing 
reverie ye Larot | .. 
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the powers, wouldn’t I give one’of those dollars for: mouth- 
WHWe thust look*out for some game:!—iA:cockatoo: or a parrot 
Would be’ better than nothing,” continued the corporal,’ becoming more 
Melted) B -ena t vonat-! . Hhol-orl wad ¥ 
“This bush travelling,” said the ensign, “ is nd.easy:matter. I 
NeAWE hada? compass with us; we shall get, puazled in’ the: bush, I 
Wary Without sonia guide todirect us.” to taclt a aa 
_* Your Honour never was out on a bush campaign before ? ? 
= fevers TL have 'always*had rather an inelination to explore the 
Cunttysbut Pfear we ate nov'well provided.” : 
MOAN H4t's) all’ Very Well to'explore'a country where there are plenty 
vm tarm }aind villages with‘inns and publid-houses handy; but 
mee iWthis country, 'your Honour, is quitewdifferent thing.» It's 
aie Waste, and there is ndéthirig to be got but what you bring down 
Wa powder and shot ; and that’s a sad waste of ammunition when 
iBER, 1845, ~— No, v. VOL. IV. aG 
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ye have natives and savages to provide against. But will you 

onour allow me to ask if it is your intention to seek for these bush- 

ers all over the island? It’s hard to find a man in the bush 
when he is determined to hide himself!” 

“ I will not stop till I have rescued the young lady,” replied Trevor 
with determination. “ But we must hope that we shall come upon their 
track as soon as we have daylight to help us ; and four persons can- 
not move about even in the bush without leaving some marks of their 
steps behind them.” 

‘' “If we only had one of the natives to help us!” said the corporal, 
‘‘ It's wonderful to see how those black fellows can track in the bush, 
where a white man can see nothing!” 

“We must hope that we shall have no occasion for that,” replied the 
ensign. ‘I am strongly of opinion that these rascals are not far off. 
And see —the daylight is coming. Do you observe the faint glow 
in the sky yonder ? That is the east; now we have a guide to the 
north-west. It was lucky that we stopped where we did. We were 
going quite out of our way.—Now to find the track.” 

. “If your Honour would allow me to,give my advice,” said the 
corporal, “it would be to. find our way back to the place that we 
started from ; 1 mean where the dead man lies by the hut of boughs. 
There we shall find the track, if there is any track to be found ; and 
when we are once on it, we can keep it. But if we go towards the 
north-west from the spot where we are, we may travel on all our 
lives and never come up with the enemy; for you see, sir, we may 
be going to the north-west, and the enemy too, and yet we may 
never hit on them, because we are marching side by side all the time.” 

“* In parallel lines,” said the ensign : ‘‘ I understand.” 

** The best line,” continued the corporal, “is to be in the same line 
as they are, and then we may stand a chance to come up to them, 
which we might never do by the lines that your Honour speaks of.” 

The ensign thought that his subaltern’s advice was good; and as 
the light of the morning was now increased sufficiently to enable 
them to look about them, he lost no time in regaining the spot from 
which they had wandered., The corporal was not a little delighted, 
on casting his eyes around him, to observe on the ground on which 
the unfortunate Jeremiah) had been temporarily located the night 
before, a something which his foraging eye quickly detected to be, as 
he emphatically pronounced it, “ prog:” and although it was in the 
form of two humble ship’s hiscuits, a supply of which formed part 0! 
Jerry's load, it was a prize under the circumstances of which both he 
and the ensign eagerly availed themselves. To add to their present 
good fortune, the corporal in a few minutes was able to make out 
clearly the point from which the bushrangers had started when they 
left the place; which was in a different direction from that adopted 
by_ Trevor. be . 

Animated by the feeling of certainty of direction, which has such 
an astonishing effect on the spirits in the bush, — while the contrary 
fear produces an oppression of the mind, and a confusion of ideas, 

against which it is most difficult for the strongest mind to struggle ;— 
vand refreshed by the modicum of food which. they had found 50 ©?” 
portunely, the corporal led the way, keeping his eye steadily fixed 0 
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the track, which was here and there visible ; while tlie ensign followed 
at a short distance in his rear, with his attention directed to the 
general aspect of the country, and eagerly listening for the slightest 
sound which might betray the vicinity of the enemy. 
In this way they proceeded rapidly for some miles without meeting 
with anything in their course, until they reached the borders of a 
wide and sterile-looking plain, entirely bare of trees, which stretched 
out to the base of a high hill beyond. ‘They looked to the right and 
to the left, but they could see nothing. The track, however, evidently 
pointed to the opposite hill; and the corporal and his officer, girding 
their loins, prepared to traverse the dreary expanse, well aware 
that in their passage they would form conspicuous moving objects to 
the view of any one on the eminence beyond; and that, if the bush- 
rangers were not too far advanced to catch sight of them, they would 
become aware of pursuers being on their track. 

“Tt-can’t be helped,” said the corporal: “that cunning rascal, 
Mark Brandon, seems to have chosen this way on purpose that he 
might have the opportunity of seeing what was behind him. I'll be 
bound he is on the hill yonder, watching us all the time. If we were 
standing on that height we should be able to see ourselves on this 
bare place as plain as can be!” 

“Let us make haste then,” said Trevor; “that hill cannot be more 
than a mile off. We may conte up with him yet.” 
. “Distances deceive in the bush,” quietly replied the corporal. “But 
Twill not fail, your Honour, depend on it, now or any time. But 
that Mark Brandon is not easily to be outwitted. We must be cau- 
tious not to lose the track. I must ask your Honour to keep at a little 
distance behind ; for nothing distracts more than two going abreast. 
your Honour will try to keep a straight line to the hill yonder, while 
T look for the tracks, we shall have the better chance between us of 
Keeping the line, go as not to lose time ; and time is everything now.” 

“Stop,” exclaimed the ensign; “stand still: there they are! but 
We were going wrong. Look there -—tothe right. Now, by George! 
we have them in sight, and it’s a fair run for it.” 

“Where?” said the corporal, looking round, and handling his 


_*There!—~to the right. Run your eyes along the ground in the 
direction of my fowling-piece.” 

© E see |” said the corporal ; “but. ....”- 

_ ,20w many of them do you see? I fancy I can sce only two.” 

_ *Thete are only two,” said the corporal, with his eyes attentively 
fixed on the object; —“but .... . I thought so—they are moving 


- “Which way ?” 

|, #6 matters little to us,” replied the corporal, grounding his fire- 
. ek, “which way they are moving; but I should like to get within 
443 for it is said that their fat is the best thing in the world to 










| “Th ir fat! whose fat?” 
ym fat, your Honour. Those are two emus that you see yonder. 
= ey deceive one at. first, in the distance ;. but when they begin ‘to 
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move, their long legs tell what they aré. ‘They say a plume of emn’s 
feathers is worth something in England. I don’t know whether the 
are good eating; though I have heard, I think, that their flesh js 
something like beef. At any rate, broiled emu would be better than 
nothing, just now.” 

“We must not think of eating or drinking till we have come up 
with the bushrangers. But if you could near one of them, and could 
knock him down with the butt end of your musket without losing any 
time, I see no objection to that.” 

“Get near them! your Honour: why, thy are the shyest birds in 
nature, and it’s a hard matter to run them down on horseback. And 
they always take to the mountains when they are pursued. It’s of 
no use thinking of them; so now for another march across this plain, 
There’s one good thing about it —there’s no dead timber, and no big 
loose stones lying about, that worry one so in many places. We must 
keep a sharp look-out, your Honour, when we near the foot of the hill, 
for it will be easy for those blackguards, if they are there, to pick us 
off as we are coming up. ‘The sooner we are over this plain the 
better.” 

“Go on, then,” said Trevor, “and put your best leg foremost, 
corporal, for something tells me that before long we shall come up 
with the rascals.” 

“If we do come up with them,” said the corporal, handling his 
musket viciously, -“it shall be a bad day for them or for me! ‘They 
shan’t say that I have had this march for nothing.” 

After this professional exclamation the corporal kept silence, being 
busily engaged in following the track; and the two wayfarers con- 
tinued their march over the plain at a pace which showed that, not- 
withstanding their previous fatigue and scanty refreshment, neither 
their courage nor their strength flagged in their spirited enterprise. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


THE PRECIPICE. 


THE corporal guessed right when he conjectured that Mark Brandon 
was on the look out on the high hill in the distance; but he was far 
from divining the ulterior object of the wily bushranger in taking 2 
route which he had chosen for the purpose of better baffling his 
pursuers. 

When he had committed that decisive act, the night before, and 
with his fowling-piece presented at his remaining associate, with his 
finger on the trigger of the second barrel, had offered him, in a tone 
determined but conciliatory, “ peace or war,” the fellow-ruffian, taken 
by surprise, and without the possibility of effectual resistance, could 
do nothing but submit. Mark, however, modulated the tones of his 
voice so as to convey his own desire for peace; and as it was in his 
power, by a slight motion of his finger, to render it a matter of indif- 
ference which way he was answered, his comrade could not but con- 
sider that he was in some degree beholden to him for the life which it 
was in Brandon’s power to take without parley on the instant. 
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Besides, the coarse and brutal Grough, who had nothing but his 
animal strength to rely on, was by no means inclined to quarrel with 
one on whose wit and contrivance he depended for escape from the 
colony. It was with undisguised satisfaction, therefore, that he re- 
ceived this earnest of his comrade’s especial good will towards him in 

icular ; and he expressed his acquiescence in Brandon’s little 
arrangement in respect to the defunct Swindell with characteristic 
disregard, as to there being one more or less in the world, so long as 
the latter part of the hypothesis did not regard himself. 

«“ P)——n the fool,” he said, “it was no more than he deserved; 
what was the use of quarrelling, when they ought to hang together, 
and stand by one another; and as to the gal, he was ready, he said, 
if Mark would only say the word, to cut her windpipe, and have done 
with her, for she was only an encumbrance in the bush; and that 
would be the best way of settling the matter; for he had always re- 
marked, he emphatically averred, that wherever there was a woman 
there was sure to be mischief, and especially where there was only 
one among three, which was always certain to give rise to words, even 
among the best friends ; and so that the shortest way was to get rid 
of her ;” and saying this, he made a step or two towards the hut, look- 
ing at Brandon, and with the same sort of air as a man would have 
about to kill a sheep. 

But Mark, with a confidential wink, took him aside, and in a 
whisper explained to him that it was important that Helen’s life 
should be spared, in order that she might be made use of as a hostage 
to be played off in their operations against the Major. He said that 
fathers sometimes had the most extraordinary affection for their 
daughters; and that no doubt, in the present case, the Major would 
ofier them a large sum to restore the girl; but that his intention was 
to insist on his placing a boat at their disposal, well provided and 
stored, in which they could make their escape, as the condition for 
the restoration of his daughter. 

_ To this project, which struck him as a remarkably clever one, and 

ther worthy of the reputation of Mark, as being up to more 
dodges than any government-man in the colony, Grough at once 
assented, with enthusiastic expressions of approbation. But he thought, 
he said, and this opinion he expressed aloud, in order that the party 
concerned might have the full comfort of its suggestion, “that there 

Was no use at all in keeping ‘ that fat little man,’ meaning Jeremiah, 

any longer, for-he-only ate their grub, and tired them to look after ; 

and that a stick with his knife—for it was a pity to waste powder and 
shot in the bush — would put an end to that trouble, in a way,” as he 
pressed it, “comfortable to the gentleman and to themselves.” 

' 40 this, Mark said he had no objection, and that his comrade 

might gratify himself in that trifling matter according to his own 

anc’ ; but he recommended him to postpone the pleasure until the 
entieman had done his work, and had carried the stores with which 

46 was laden to the place of their concealment. 

_ +he unhappy Jeremiah, who, although bound and gagged, was not 
fi, and who had the satisfaction of overhearing the amiable conver- 
m of the two bushrangers concerning himself, expressed his 
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personal disinclination to the arrangement by deep deprecatory 
groans, and by various convulsive rollings and tumblings on the 
grass, expressive of the emotions to which he was unable to give 
vent in language, and which the facetious Grough, softened by his 
conference with Brandon, goodhumouredly checked by a little knock 
on Jerry’s head with the butt-end of his musket, bidding him “ be quiet, 
and thank his stars that he had gentlemen to deal with, and not 
to frighten the kangaroos with his noises.” 

But Helen’s. mind was strangely disturbed with the recent catas. 
trophe, and by the words uttered by Mark Brandon at the close of 
the altercation with the murdered Swindell, which more strongly 
than ever confirmed her in the opinion that she possessed a power 
over the bushranger, which she might be able to use to the advan- 
tage of herself and her helpless companion in distress. It seemed 
clear to her that Brandon, in order to save her from the violence of the 
ruffian whom he had slain, had not scrupled to add murder to his other 
crimes in her defence, and for her sake! And this desperate act she 
considered could not but argue that Brandon’s— what should she call 
it ?-—“ desire to stand favourably in her opinion ” had led him to sacri- 
fice one of his comrades ; thereby reducing his strength, and lessening 
his chances of success against the attack of his pursuers, who she 
had no doubt were on their track. It was also breaking faith with 
his comrades, rendering himself, as she hoped, suspected by the other, 
and liable to suffer by the same treachery which he had pr..ctised. — 
Still it was clearly in her defence that he had exposed himself to 
these risks ——as she flattered herself; and she beguiled herself with 
the hope that, having this clue to the bushranger’s motives, and this 
hold, as she thought, on his actions, she should be able to turn him to 
her own purposes, and persuade him to set her free. She also set her 
wits to work to engage him to set free Mr. Silliman, with whose aid 
she trusted she could not only offer more effectual resistance to 
violence, if violence should be offered, but perhaps even be enabled to 
ovérpower the two bushrangers at some unguarded moment, and s0 
escape ! 

Such were the rapid thoughts which passed through her mind, as 
Mark eens her, after his brief conference with his unskilled 
but y comrade. 

Before Mark addressed her, he waited to hear her speak, in order 
that he a judge, either by the words that fell from her, or the 
tone in which they were uttered, of the mind and temper of the 
speaker. But in this expectation he was disappointed. Helen waited 
for him to begin. He was obliged, therefore, to say something; 
but he comzaenced with what lawyers call a “ fishing ” observation : 

“ This is a rough deed for a lady to witness, Miss Horton.” 

Helen, having in her mind her own plans, made answer with as 
much composure as she could assume. 

“Tt is a dreadful deed!—But at least I have to thank you for 
preventing the insult which that wretch contemplated.” . 

« All right,” said Brandon to himself. Then, as if penctrated with 
the extent of the risk which he had run for her sake, he continued : 

“Tt was a dreadful deed, Miss Horton, and a desperate one; but 
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there was no other way of saving you.— Had I been thinking of 
myself more than others,” he added, “I should not have given my 
enemies the opportunity of adding that which might be construed 
into the crime of murder to the other excesses of which necessity has 
made me guilty. Might I hope that Miss Horton would bear 
favourable testimony to my motives, should this act be at any time 
prought against me?” 

“It is of little use to talk to me of my testimony, while I am a 
prisoner in your power, with my hands bound thus,” said Helen, 
making an impatient movement with her arms. 

“Tam now able to fulfil my promise, and to release them,” said Mark, 
cutting the.cords with his knife ; “and I sincerely wish, Miss Horton, 
it was in my power to release you entirely, as easily as I now cut 
— bonds — not less painful for me to witness than for you 
to Ew 

“But what prevents you?” said Helen, hope glowing in her heart, 
and already contemplating flight ; “‘ you would be sure of the gratitude 
of my father and of myself; and if any intercession with the Govern- 
ment, on his part, could avail in obtaining your pardon — I am sure 
it would be strenuously exercised in return for your protection of 
me.” She used the word “protection” designedly, with the hope 
that it would stir up and aliment the desire which she felt the 
bushranger had, to be well thought of by her. But she was over- 
matched in her feminine cunning on this point by the masculine 
duplicity of her antagonist. 

It was Brandon’s object to carry her far into the interior, to some 

spot where he should be secure from pursuit; and under such circum- 
stances, he had little doubt but he should be able to master her to his 
wishes : but he was well aware that, without her own consent, it would 
be impossible to force her much further forward, as the labour and 
the delay of carrying her on a litter through the bush would allow 
time for any pursuérs on his track to come up with them. It was 
necessary therefore that she should be deluded into accompanying 
them; and with this view he thought he conld not do better than 
deceive her by the same tale with which he had cajoled the brute 
Grough, which indeed was a plausible one enough, and adapted to 
the enticing of her to accompany him in his progress onwards with- 
Out opposition. For he could not disguise from himself, that with a 
girl of Helen’s turn of mind, high spirited, as she was, any suspicion 
of his own ulterior designs might tempt her to resist on the spot, 
and.to sacrifice her own life, rather than allow herself to be removed 
 @ greater distance from the chance of succour. 
He told her the same ttale, therefore, which he had invented for 
his undiscerning comrade, not without some remote and vague idea 
or) ing it at some future time into effect, after he had accom- 
Pushed his other purposes. And this plan seemed the more sinccre 
“W Helen, as it squared with the known desire of Brandon to escape 
“om the island; and in the innocence of her mind she was far from 
‘Raving any idea of the extent of duplicity and villainy of which such 
“San was capable. But with a view of testing his sincerity still 
“Sitther, and with the design to furnish help for her own escape, ag 
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well as that of her companion in misfortune, she proposed to the 
bushranger to unbind Mr. Silliman’s hands, and to release him froy 
the gag in his mouth. 

To this also Brandon assented, as he had already determined to 
do so in order to enable Jerry to travel with his load the faster, 
although he took care to pretend that it was entirely in deference tg 
Miss Horton’s wishes that he consented to make the concession. 

“Tt is necessary, now,” said Mark, “that we should seek for some 
place of securer retreat than this, from which we can treat with 
safety with your father; and if, as you assure me, there is no doubt 
of his complying with my conditions, your captivity. wil! not be long, 
And, indeed, I begin to be ashamed that it has taken place at all; but 
if Miss Horton will condescend to reflect on the condition of my 
wretched bondage in this country, innocent as I am of all crime, 
except such as I have committed with her own knowledge, —if it can 
be considered a crime for a man unjustly cendemned to endeavour to 
recover his liberty, — she will allow some excuse, perhaps, for the 
offence which I have involuntarily committed against herself, and of 
which necessity alone has been the unhappy cause.” 

“¢ What will happen,” asked Helen, “if I determine to remain here ?” 

** My comrade Grough, I fear, and indeed I have no doubt, would 
force you to go forward, by means which you could not resist — un- 
less,” he said, “you would have me add another death to this night’s 
account.” 

Hellen shuddered at this suggestion of further slaughter : besides, 
she trusted that she should have more opportunities of escape in 
motion than in resting where she was, and especially with a friend 
devoted to-:her interests and liberty in the person of Mr. Silliman ; and 
seeing that it would be vain to desist, and that her best course was to 
feign an indifference as to her being taken further which she did not 
feel, she signified her consent, asking only for a few minutes’ longer 
repose, in order the better to recruit her strength by travel. ‘This 
interval she employed in tracing with her blood, by means of a pin, 
those words on the glove which was fortunately discovered by Trevor. 

The previous talk of the two men who had borne her for some 
miles on the way before they reached the scene of these transactions, 
had made her acquainted with the intention of the bushranger to 
retreat north-west into the interior, a part of the country with which 
the settlers were entirely unacquainted. She would not divest her 
mind of the conviction that her friends, when they discovered her 
abduction, would take immediate measures to follow to her rescue; 
and it was this hope that enabled her to support herself, and to pre- 
serve the equilibrium of her mind, under circumstances so trying and 
fearful to a young and delicate girl, on whom harm or insult had never 
before fallen. . 


In the mean time Brandon talked with Grough, taking care to instil 
into. him the vital importance of preventing the girl’s escape, and of 
the necessity of taking her along with them unharmed, and, as he 
endeavoured to make the insensible brute understand, without insult, 
in order to insure the compliance of her father with the conditions 0! 
her release ; at the samé time impressing on him the necessity of lus 
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so comporting himself, without proceeding to actual violence, as to 
strike a terror into the girl, in order to urge her forward as fast as 
ible, and to intimidate her from attempting to escape. 

With all these instructions the obedient Grough expressed his 
utmost willingness to comply, being not only congenial with his own 
tastes and habits, but necessary for the success of the ultimate design 
of Mark, which Grough felicitated himself on seeing through with an 
acuteness which almost equalled Mark’s own prolific invention in plots 
and stratagems. In good humour, therefore, with himself and the 
state of their affairs, he gave Helen to understand that the musket 
which he carried was loaded with two balls, which it was his intention, 
he said, instantly to discharge through her head if she did not im- 
mediately “stir her stumps” and give no trouble. 

Mark Brandon, in the mean time, having released Jeremiah from 
his fetters, and having intimated to him, though in more polite terms, 
his own determination to the same effect, that humiliated gentleman, 
somewhat reanimated by the release of his hands and mouth, re- 
loaded himself with his burdens with a most pains-taking alacrity, 
and stood ready, as submissive as the beast of burden to which 
Grough compared him. 

As they were about to start, Grough hailed Brandon : 

“T say, Mark, where are the dollars which that fool Swindell had 
with him? Why, we are almost as big fools as he to go away with- 
out, ’em.” 

_ "No, no!” said Mark, who, as he used to boast, never “ gave away 
achance.” “If we take his dollars, it will be said that we killed him 
torob him. Now I call this young lady and this worthy gentleman to 
witness that he met with his death by his own fault, in attempting a 
most atrocious violence ; and, in short, that he was killed in self- 
defence.” | 
_ “Well,” said Grough, “just as you like. No matter how he was 
killed, to my mind: he is dead, sure enough. But I must do you 
the justice to say, Mark, that a cleaner shot I never saw! Why he 
died, as one may see, all in a hurry, without having time to say good- 
bye to any one! More fool he for tempting it!” 
_ With this valedictory epigraph on his deceased companion, the 
ruffian gave a hint with the end of his musket to his prisoner to move 
on; and the bushranger gently propelling Jerry with a similar inti- 
_Mation, the party resumed their flight into the bush. 
Their progress, at night, was unavoidably slow; and Brandon was 
careful not to hurry Helen too fast, as he wished to reserve her 
Strength until the daylight when it would be more available, and 
when he should be able by a survey of the country to choose the 
- that seemed best for penetrating into that part of the interior. 
He did not care much for the delay ; as he knew very well that the 
‘Avance of a pursuing party, if there was any party on their track, 
Which he had little fear of, must inevitably be slower than his own, 
M@asmuch as they would be obliged to walk more leisurely, in order 
© preserve the track, should they chance to find it, and to pause also 
ecasionally to recover it when lost. 


ter he had proceeded a few miles, therefore, he halted, and waited 
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for the dawn of day, to continue their flight. In this also he had the 
advantage of pursuers; for the faint light which is sufficient to allow 
a party to run away, is not enough for those who pursue; as it jg 
necessary for the latter to be able to see, not only the general face of 
the country, but the particular marks.of the passage of those whom 
they are following. 

ut Mark Brandon was not at all uneasy on that point. He was 
well acquainted with the difficulty of tracking travellers in the bush, 
in dry weather especially ; and he had no suspicion of the clue which 
the ready-witted Helen had the ingenuity to devise for directing the 
course of her friends in pursuit. In this the bushranger, with all his 
cunning, failed to be a-match for a feeble girl, who, relying on the 
promptitude of her father and her lover, was able to bear her present 
fate with a firmness which deceived the bushranger, and which he 
ascribed to a sort of indifference on her part, which sometimes pleased 
and sometimes puzzled him; but which was, in fact, owing to her 
strong reliance on her own courage and her own resources, and the 
speedy succour which she expected from those who she was sure 
would sacrifice their lives, if necessary, to save her. 

As soon, therefore, as the first dawn of day spread sufficient light 
over the ground to enable them to pick their steps, the bushranger 
announced that it was necessary that they should proceed ; and Helen, 
trusting that some lucky chance, now that her hands were free, would 
enable her to effect her escape, and desirous of blinding her perse- 
cutors by the semblance of a ready acquiescence in their commands, 
at once obeyed. As to poor Jeremiah, he had nothing to do but to 
comply at once with the hint of the brutal Grough, who, poking him 
up with his musket, signified to him that it was time for him to rise 
from the grass and take up his load again. As to any resistance on 
his part, the horrible sight of the ruffian’s loaded musket, and the 
vividness of Jerry’s fears, which’ made him fancy that he could 
actually see the cartridge with the ball at the top of it, ready to be 
shot out at the bottom of the barrel, put any such attempt entirely 
out of the question! But as he stole a doleful glance at Helen, whom 
Brandon sedulously kept at some distance from him, she gave hima 
look which seemed to imply that she was not without hope in the 
midst of their difficulties. In what that hope consisted he did not 
know but there was a something in Helen’s eye which indicated re- 
solution and a sort of triumph, and which so elated him in his misery, 
that, in the exuberance of his sudden joy, he gave a sort of caper, 
much to the astonishment of Grough, who declared, that as the man 
was 80 fresh, he could carry a little more, and immediately added to 
Jerry’s load his own knapsack, which, from the fear of overloading 
their package-horse, he had hitherto carried on his own shoulders. 
Thus admonished to conceal in future any outward exhibition of lus 
feelings, the luckless Jerry trudged sadly forward, preceded by Grough 
and Helen, and followed by Brandon, who from time to time incited 


him to move on faster by well-timed hints of his comrade’s unscru- 
pulous ferocity, and now and then throwing a little encouragement 
into his words, by protesting that the term of Jerry’s fabours was fast 
app , and that, then he would have nothing to do but to enjoy 
himself and study the botany of the country. 
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In this way they made their way through a dense forest, from 
which they emerged into an open plain. Had Brandon been aware 
that pursuers were so close behind him, he would not have risked dis- 
covery by venturing over a space on which he would be sure to be 
geen by any one in his rear. But depending on having so taken his 
course as to have bafiled his enemies, he went boldly on, making, as 
his point, for a high hill on the other side of the plain, from the 
summit of which he calculated he should be able to obtain an exten- 
sive view of the country beyond. 

In their passage over the flat and monotonous waste, Helen watched 
for an opportunity to make some mark, or to leave some trace of their 
road, to those who might be in pursuit ; but in vain ; she was so closely 
followed by Grough, and she felt that Brandon had his eye so con- 
stantly upon her, that she could contrive no expedient without be- 
— her purpose, of indicating her route. 

But on arriving at the base of the hill, which was thinly covered 
with stunted-looking trees, known by the name of the she-oak, she 
etended to stumble with fatigue, and catching hold of a fragile 
Cech, she broke it off in her fall. Mark Brandon was quickly at 
her side, with many expressions of concern at her accident, which she 
gscribed to her excessive fatigue, which made her feel faint. 
» Mark immediately promised that they should rest as soon as they 
liad proceeded a short distance up the ascent, and resuming his place 
near Jerry, left her to the superintendence of his fellow, adhering in 
this respect to the system which he had laid down for himself, never 
to appear near Helen in a position which implied his personal coercion 
of her, and which therefore could not fail to be offensive, and to dis: 
gust her with his presence. 
’ Thus compelled and urged by the unceremonious promptings of the 
wnpitiable Grough, she continued her weary course, holding the stick 
which she had snapped from the tree carelessly in her hand, and con- 
_triving to break off small pieces as she went on, which she dropped 
onthe ground. In this way they slowly climbed the hill, until at 
last they gained the summit, when, at the command of Brandon, her 
Conductor stopped ; and, to the infinite satisfaction of Jerry, the bush- 
panger announced that it was his pleasure that they should rest there 
f Ome time, in order that Miss Horton might recover from her 
| 6. In pursuance of this intention, Mark immediately proceeded 
to¢ut down, with an axe which he carried, some of the boughs of the 

‘treés which were ‘scattered here and there near the top of the 
i, and with which hé rapidly and skilfully constructed a temporary 

hutjin which he invited Helen to repose herself. He next made a 
Belection from the provisions carried by Jerry, which he offered for 
her refreshment, and which Helen, who was intent on escape; gladly 































* Brandon then began to examine carefully the appearance of the 
*irrounding country, which his elevated position enabled him to do 
“With advantage; and he noted especially all conspicuous objects 
‘féwards the north-west, observing by the compass, with which he had 
mkeh care to provide himself from the Major’s cabin in the brig, 

f relative points and bearings, as it was in that direction that he 
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intended to bend his steps; not only because it was the interior of 
the island, but because it was a part of the country untravelled, anq 
unknown to any but a few of the prisoners of the crown, who im. 
parted the secret of their information to the select only among them. 
selves, for the purpose of availing themselves of its localities op 
occasions such as the present. 

The aspect of the country which the bushranger surveyed was 
indeed, romantic in the extreme. Diversified by low undulating hills 
and plains, and interspersed with clumps of trees, the scene resembled 
a gentleman’s park; while the height from which he looked down op 
it, concealed its roughness and general character of solitude and de- 
solation. But it was not the beauties of nature, or the romance of 
landscape, which it was the present business of Brandon to study. His 
only desire was to ascertain what tiers of hills lay beyond him, and 
the openings which appeared in them for the passage of his party to 
the districts on their other side. Having ascertained this point to his 
satisfaction, he next turned his attention to the examination of the 
difficulties and obstacles which intervened. He observed, stretching 
to the north, and losing itself in a circuitous course to the south-by- 
west, a narrow glistening line, which he was aware indicated water, 
and which he judged must be a rather considerable river. This river 
lay between him and the distant tier of hills, through an opening in 
which it was his object to penetrate; but as he could not see how to 
avoid it, he was obliged to trust to his own ingenuity to cross it safely, 
taking care only to choose as his line of route a way as far to the 
northward as possible, without interfering too much with his direct 
course; as he knew that the nearer he went to the river’s source, the 
narrower would be the stream, and the more easy to be passed over; 
while towards the coast, to the south, it would naturally become 
broader and broader, till it emptied itself into the sea. Having com- 
pleted his survey to his satisfaction, and formed the plan of his future 
route distinctly in his mind, he threw himself on the ground. 

The wearied Jeremiah, exhausted with the weight of his afflictions, 
and of the heavy load of stores and provisions which he had borne so 
far, had sunk into a profound sleep, in which he had been quickly 
followed by the other bushranger; but Brandon, notwithstanding 
that fatigue and the necessity of constant watchfulness weighed 
heavily on him, did not dare to close his eyes, But finding, after 
some little time, that the desire of sleep was beginning to overcome 
his senses, he suddenly and with an effort arose, and commenced 
pacing np and down at some distance, but within view of Helen’s 
temporary habitation ; sometimes taking a view of the country in the 
distance, and sometimes scanning the plain over which he had lately 
passed. Although he had no fear of being tracked and followed, not 
having any suspicion of Helen’s significant hints for the information 
of her friends, he did not fail to keep a look-out in his rear, in pur- 
suance of his favourite maxim. On a sudden, as he threw his glance 
over the bare plain behind him, he saw, or thought he saw, some 
moving objects; but whether they were emus, or whether they were 
natives, he could not at that distance distinguish; but he kept his 
eyes fixed on them steadily. Dati 
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Helen also, who was on the alert, had already observed through 
the boughs of her hut two specks moving on the plain beneath the 
pill, and which her heart at once told her were friends coming to her 
rescue. In the eagerness of her joy, she ran out of her hut to the 

e of the hill, which in that direction was nearly perpendicular, 
and with clasped hands and strained eyes gazed on the living atoms 
on the earth’s surface, which by almost imperceptible degrees con- 
tinued to advance. 

At that moment the bushranger caught the expression of wild joy 
which was visible in her looks ; and there was a something in her 
eye which conveyed to him the idea that there was some secret in- 
telligence, though by what means he was utterly at a loss to imagine, 
between his captive and the living creatures which he now made out 
to be human beings, who were following in his track. Seizing Helen 
by the arm with his left hand, and pointing to the suspicious objects 
with his fowling-piece, which he held extended in his right, he asked 
in a tone of strong but restrained passion : — 

“Miss Horton, what do you know of those two men whom I see 
on our track? Have you betrayed me? Speak, girl! As you value 
your life, do you know them ?” 

As he pronounced these words, he shook Helen with convulsive 
passion, as he held her in his powerful grasp, tottering on the edge of 
the precipice. 





LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF MRS. FRY, 


Oct. 13. 


1. 
SisTER OF Mercy! hast thou fled the earth, 
Alas! no more to light the felon’s cell 
With Gospel-lamp, to him a glorious birth 
Of freedom from sin’s darkest womb of hell ? 


| 2. 
Sister of Mercy! how thy mellow voice 
Hath cheer’d the captive sinking in despair, 
Taught by thy lips, though guilty, to rejoice, 
For God in Jesus hears the prisoner’s prayer ! 


3 


Thou wast not of the world, and yet thy feet 
Were bold to mount the stately palace-stair, 

To sue for him whose weary eyes ne’er greet 
The light of day, or lips the balmy air! 


4, 
Thou wast not of the world, and yet there came 
King’s footsteps to thy door all reverently ; 
And Prussia’s Monarch did not think it shame 
To leave thy presence with a weeping eye! 


oO. 
Sister of Mercy! we would call thee back, 
And, like the sovereign charities of life, 
Hold thee for aye, where most we feel the lack. 
Of angel-spirits, in the world’s loud strife! 











THE BAR OF ENGLAND. 
(FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE J—— E-—— A., ESQ.) 


( Continued from p. 329.) 


From the moment the quondam student is declared an “ utter bar- 
rister,” he is free to commence practice. No farther probation is 
required of him. Any regulations to the contrary that may appear 
on the books of the Inns of Court, if not repealed, have long since 
fallen into desuetude. Still, the restrictions imposed on a barrister’s 
career, at comparatively recent periods, furnish so curious a contrast 
to their present freedom of action, that I am persuaded a further 
allusion to them will not be uninteresting. 
_I have already mentioned that “utter barristers” were not at 
first pleaders, but only “apprentices,” waiting to be summoned as 
“sergeants” to appear before the courts; and I have suggested the 
circumstances under which their presence there was probably re- 
quired.* As their first apearance, therefore, as pleaders was on an 
emergency, the number of debutants, in all likelihood, was limited 
to the occasion, no more being bidden to the feast than were re- 
quired. This principle of limitation would appear to have been in 
operation long afterwards, for though no precise details of the 
subject are on record, we have the authority of Dugdale f that the 
calls were’ formerly regulated by the judges of the superior courts. 
According to that industrious antiquary, seven score of barristers 
were thought equal to the legal business of the lieges at Westminster, 
in the reign of Edward the First, when John Melingham, chief justice 
of the Common Pleas, was directed to provide more pleaders. 
Those who are partial to abstruse speculations, may thence find 
matter to indulge their fancies in calculating the ratio of suits 
to profits and practitioners at that time, as it is to be presumed 
seven score had scarcely been called into action without 
adequate “causes.” . In the time of Henry the Sixth we find an im- 
mense increase, as it strikes me, for the age, for the four principal 
Tnns were allowed to have two hundred probationers each, while 
one hundred noviciates were permitted to each of the ten minor 
ms. How long this regulation continued in force, there are no 
Means of judging, but that it was slighted will appear from a rule 
published about 1500, and evidently made to diminish the forensic 
towd, “that none shall be admitted to plead in any of the courts at 
minster, or to sign pleadings, unless he be a reader, bencher, or 







ae. * Ante, No. 20. p. 143. = Orig. Jud. 141. 
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Jive years utter barrister, and continuing that time in exercises of 
learning ; also that none shall plead before justices of assize, unless 
allowed in the courts at Westminster, or allowed by the justices of 
assize.” ‘Time, however, in his progress, appears to have rendered 
this rule also ineffective in its probable design of stemming the risine 
current, if we may judge from an order made in Michaelmas Term, 
1558, which really seems to have originated in a kind of frantic 
desperation at the increasing numbers of the “elect,” in spite of 
rules enacted to diminish them. : 

This order forbade all utter barristers from pleading until they 
were of twelve years standing, “except those then in council with 
their clients on business begun ;” when therefore we remember that, 
at the time, seven or eight years’ preliminary attendance at an Inn 
was required before the party could begin to take a “ standing,” or, in 
other words, before he could be called, we shall find a freshman, 
to use a college expression, when this order was first promulgated, had 
& prospect of waiting twenty years before he could benefit by his 
labours ; a procrastination enough in all conscience to daunt the most 
determined adventurers, and thus to lessen their number, and, by so 
doing, to make the bar sufficiently exclusive for those then in prac- 
tice. Judging @ posteriori, however, as well as from the nature of the 
rule, which was calculated to defeat itself, I should say the attention 
paid to it was not of long duration, for in 1635 another order was 
issued to the Middle Temple, and, no doubt, to the other Inns, 
though the fact does not specially appear, that none should be called 
under “ eight years continuance, and such as have kept exercises in 
the House ;” and that “no utter barrister should practise at the Barr, 
until of three years’ standing ;” thus reducing the whole period from 
admission to practice about four years below that directed by the 
order of Elizabeth, which preceded it. A curious notice was ac- 
cordingly published by the Benchers, which naively stated that “ to 
restrain the too early practice of young barristers, which suit not so 
well unto these times, the Masters of the Bench enjoin every utter 
barrister not to presume to take upon him to practise in any of the 
courts at Westminster, before he have been full three years at the 
barr at least. Neither do they intend to call any to the barr here- 
after, other than such as have been their full time, and are otherwise 
qualified thereunto.” 

Why the “ practice of young barristers” should not “suit so well 
unto these times,” that they should be subjected to a delay of even 
three years before entering on their vocation, is no where very ¢x- 
plicitly set forth. We must take the fact on the statement, and resort 
to conjecture for the reason of it. We may then find matter of 
belief that all the orders restricting the commencement of a barristers 
practice were founded on the same motive, operating perhaps more 
urgently on the last occasion, when the dissensions between Charles !. 
and his subjects were fast verging on civil war, to the great detr'- 
ment of all business. Counsel, I suspect, at each period, were increas 
ing faster than the profits; and it therefore behoved those who preceded 
them to stay the competition which threatened to divide their emolv- 
ments. And this they could not better effect than by delaying the 
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ted competitors on their course. Such could only be the effect 
of these restricting regulations, and such, therefore, we may reason- 
ably suppose to have been the object of not allowing barristers to 
practise immediately after their call. That they failed in their pur- 
is evidenced by the succession and variation of them. This 
order was the last of the kind, for from that time they have not been 
renewed. 
I cannot refrain from alluding also to the vast difference between 
the duties and expenses incurred by the barrister of the present, com- 
with one of a former day, in regard to his Inn. Let his yearly 
dues, amounting from one to three pounds, be paid, he need not again 
enter the hall, or if he do, no more is required of him than to defray 
the expenses of any commons he may keep as a barrister. I must, 
however, except the Inner Temple, so far as it preserves the recollec- 
tion of one of the ancient customs, that of requiring a barrister, ac- 
cording to seniority, to attend one of the Inns of Chancery belonging 
to it, there to lecture on some few points, either in person, or by a 
deputy, the subject of the lecture being sent two days previously to 
the treasurer’s office. Of course fees are payable on this occasion, 
amounting to about five guineas, but twenty pounds, it seems, will 
purchase an entire exemption from the office of reader. The esti- 
mation in which this single demonstration of intellect is held by the 
benchers is amply shown in this, that if the party prefer to deliver 
the lecture, and thus to save the difference, he will be escorted, after 
dinner, to the Inn where he is to hold forth—not by any members of 
that body, not by a retinue of barristers, nor, as might naturally be 
supposed, by students, but by the butler and chief porter! 
These eminent individuals are his sole attendants, and I have known 
them compose almost his only audience. No wonder that these lec- 
tures are distinguished by their rarity, and that the commutations for 
a fine outnumber them. But, with the exception of this reminis- 
cence, the utter barrister is very differently situated to his predeces- 
sors before the Commonwealth. ‘They were subject, for many years 
after their call, to a variety of costly obligations. Their mootings 
and exercises before the members of their respective Inns were con- 
tinual. An order of Elizabeth required a case to be argued by each 
mess every evening. ‘The barrister appointed in those times to be a 
delivered lectures to the students of the minor Inns, and super- 
intended their exercises. ‘That post, however, was far from being 
ive; for, rated as one of great honour and dignity, which 
to be well supported, it often entailed enormous expenses on 
the holder of it, in consequence of the feasts and entertainments ex- 
e “te vec of him for the credit of the Inns, amounting | sometimes, accord- 












the [reader who failed to signalise himself by his liberality on these 
ietasions was, no doubt, reputed as a lord mayor or sheriff of London 
would be who omitted to cultivate the corporate taste according to 
istom ; it is equally probable, therefore, that, like them, no one was 
chosen as reader whose coat, to use the language of Iago, was not 
ell lined.” The difference between the condition of an ancient 
a barrister will thus be ciently apparent, 
MBER, 1845,—wNo. V. VOL. IV. 
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“Well, this quondam studént may now'assume thé wie and gown, 
Ha! that: ‘wig’;’it*réminds me’ that T should say something about it. 
and, fndeed; about ‘the whole! costume of our bar, betore considering 
hit i hisnew' character of barrister. 

‘Manypersons ‘aré’ at ‘first’ apt (Ihave met only ‘one-or two that 
were-not)'to' view the wig and bands,'as well as the gown, as ancient 
emblems’ of’ a British advocate. ‘Unprofessional readers may there- 
fore be excused ‘the mistake, when the more literate have, and do, 
labour wider it 5‘ not 'so much from ignorance’ as ‘sheer forgetfulness 
that the hididei capital disfigurement of 'a cotinsel is altowether of 
modern ‘date; —~ that, ‘in fact; the bar have: merély tetainod one of the 
oddest and ‘most extraordinary fashions that-ever ‘prevailed amongst 
any people; long after its ‘rejection by the commonalty, the first wig, 
by the way, on “ yeeord in England, being that worn-by King Henry 
the Eighth’s' fool, Saxon !—'A plance at' the portraits: of our legal sages 
at different periods will prove that'a ¢otisidérable time elapsed before 
they thought of enshrouding their wisdom in wigs, without reference 
td ‘antiquarian writers.‘ Coke; Hale, and others’ wilk be: found ‘wearing 
the ‘simple’ coif’of ‘the sergeant. * Phe! eounsellérowdre on his head a 
cap, formerly liké a High hat without a rim, ‘and latterly» lower in the 
crown!’ When this, certaitily more elegant headdress, was superseded 
by" its wnediith’ sucéessor} is Hot ‘very clear. !OThe writer of “The 
Meémbirs' of ary Old! Wig,” a littlée- bro¢hure published in 1815, fixed 
the period as! 1660's but the portraits of wigless judges flourishing 
considerably’ after’ ‘that date sigeest a mistake'on his part, especially 
~ he ‘Gtiotes' 8 ‘authority! for his ‘statement; ‘for itis hardly to 

bes org poxed-that while the judges retained the ‘cap the bar should 
tt) Alg#ini ‘the’ gossiping diary writers of ‘the day, such as 
Pepys and Evelyn, make no mention of the special adoption of the 
wig by the’ colirts’ or ‘advocates, though’ they "tredt us: to details of 
th Visits to, Westminster, Hall on various interesting’ occasions and 
other mattets.t Besides, I question if the present bar 1 wig was known 
abi thestime, for: the; portrait,.of the former. writer, by ‘Sir Godfrey 
‘Ktielters which we ‘may récardeas illustrating: the prevailing costume, 
“peprdsents: hifi inte lone — ‘alniost*identiedl’with ‘that now worn 
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abofty “t tb S032 ‘ they were ancieatly called, says Sir Henry 
re Chnnecy cot re one were, ep d by t ‘their, order to shave 
i henioaas ts cover t hese bald pates.with a coil, 
whieh yy ln Ly th sory i 4 red. gether in the form of a skull- 
oFaR OF by. hich; th ceeh are penta who are of the highest 
Zee gomet fom the F ench, word coife or coeff, 
othe ise, scaffion. in ge oad soon, afte r. turn into coifs of white suk, 
sexjean HF ae ae fey serjeants of the coife, and 
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mes extract, it is added, 


rom: hose, “6 
fo eno int a re mags to resemble a 
helmet, as “ sient pe tte be bo id 3 in time of war, s0 
one are Coy att spe s that-in 1661 the singing 
men appeared for the first one in mK tees at 
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bythe! judges and king's or,queen’s counsel, on, the first day, of. term. 
It; is) not until. the reign of, William, the, Third, that; we, begin, to: dis+ 
er the short wigs, which continued in, vogue, with slight variations 
of form until nearly the close of, the last century*,, though the long 
flowing ones did not, quite disappear until about 1750.,. .As the dis- 
piples,,of;, the, French revolution were opposed. to all outward signs, of 
saperiority (and. wigs were of those, being, marks.of gentility), the 
: ess was, speedily reformed among them, the natural. hair being 
now displayed, @ -/a. Brutus. The, result was, that, though. for,a 
‘ghortitime the| absence of a wig was disdainfully, regarded as jan, un- 
questionable token of vulgarity, the fashion being, once, broken, the 
eomfort of, the change carried the day, and he who then, wore it came 
tobe viewed, in tura,,.as, an antiquated aristocrat. .Thus the bar of 
Great Britain}, remains, conspicuous. in retaining an old fashion 
ned full) fifty,,years.sinee by, all the people of. ton, by foreign 
jndgds hand, advocates; .and now ridiculed. by all on account, of its 
absurdity *QOusiw wei 
oan Buty the wig is not. the only singular article of dress at variance 
with the ancient, costume of the; bar. . The bands and cravat also have 
nothing, in|common with it., .The latter certainly may be pleaded as 
stilh-imuse, but, certainly not, the former, which is nothing more than 
ai@iscarded; portion) of the;.original, cravat, to .which, indeed, it was 
anterior’ | The portraits, of the sixteenth century, when, it, became 
ionable in a, measure to coneceal,the neck, display,a broad, starched 
ido of fine. linen passed round the neck, from the edge,of the, shirt, 
dheriénds being suffered, to fall tastefully on the breast, where it was 
- ipeouted../ After, the, ruffscame the; broad ribbons dangling in front, 
and, lastly, the cravats, in 1660, disposed in, a, bow, with tassels. In 
$42 10 MOLI 
to S{iAs-every, schoolboy will be reminded by the vignettes of Dr, Johnson, prefixed 
ctlonary. , ; 
ae OX, Tease, was the first in England ‘to set the example of wearing 
a Hair in this fashion. : N 
yoy hi ddvocates weat wigs ‘in the + Inner ‘House ; "| but I have heard them 


Sddressing the Outer) House” without them,,,\ The total abandonment.of them 
enw te or, three|times discussed|in Edinburgh. .,; The, Irish bar imitate the 
’ ish. : 






















ee ch wonder how the bar wig surviyed the inimitable pleasantry of Stevens 

«Lecture on Heads 5° — “ Thee are ‘spécial pleadings in the foretops ; pleas, 
n¢ lers, re lications, and’ demurrers ii’ each turn of the'curls;' Knotty points in 
twist of the tail} the length of a Chancery ‘suit in the depth‘ of’ a:full bottom ; 
ad a.serjeant’s block coif as much 4s tells us that ‘the ‘law’ ‘is''a’ ‘sort’ of blister 
aster a be used but'in desperate cases.” “The laity never seemed to have 

















} imputation thrown upon the wearers’ of the new wigs by Cardinal 
ishop of Aix 1670—1680, who ‘forbade’ priests “wearing ‘them 
is ehsation ‘or necessity, a. priest’s head tnder''a peruke beitig a sort’ of 
in the church, because ‘loss’ of ‘hair was then '‘thotght 'to drise'from disease 
Gaspar Melehior dé ‘Jovelldnos, many ‘years a distinguished’ judge of 
minal court of ‘Seville, and 4 distinguished: writer, ‘who died’ 1811; is men- 
ne first , judge in Spam bold enough to’ dbandon’ ‘the “wig, the innovation 
ig all the eee of the ‘prime minister, Connt ‘Aranda, to Support it. It 
ndoned by all foreign lawyers in favour of’ a cap. | In’ 1830 “Lord 

















tow abandon¢ Pi ! 
_Stough: mn ventured to wear a sinalléer wig than’ that ‘ustially worn by a chancellor ; 
n the e year the Bishops of Carlisle and ‘Oxford ‘set_an’ example to’ their 
brethren | reopens without it in the’ House! of Lords. ' | | 
ASC BT) m9 ’ ‘Spy ge | amir jJein ‘ ' 
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the course of time, coeval with the wigs, they were prepared with 
front pieces, resembling the bands now worn by barristers and clergy- 
men, and this, I believe, is the whole history of their origin. This 
kind of cravat was worn to the present century. Of late years this 
constructory article of dress has assumed a more reasonable form than 
previously ; but though the bar have adopted it in its altered shape, 
the same absurd predilection for custom that has preserved the wig 
still preserves the show of a deserted fashion of cravats. — When 
will my brethren cease to look ridiculous ? * 

When the gown assumed its present form I cannot find grounds to 
surmise. I judge, however, that it is not the real antique, because a 
drawing in Strutt’s work “On Costume and Dresses,” represents a 
counsellor of distant days as wearing a stuff gown closed in front, and 
reaching to his feet, so as completely to conceal his person, in fact, 
like a priest’s robe, but less ample, and without the cape.t I may 
here add, that the dresses of the judges in term time are made ac- 
cording to the directions of Edward the Third, always excepting the 
wig. An ancient order directs them to wear a “ black robe or gown 
and cap” when they meet at chapel, hall, or courts,”. and not in 
banco. The judges are thus seen in different dresses at different 
places and times, yet never in their original one of the sergeant. The 
black robe may be seen when a judge presides at Nisi Prius, and 
when assembled in conclave at the chambers, but not otherwise. The 
cap never appears, except, as if in travestie of the solemn occasion, it 
be placed loosely on the top of his wig when he adjudges a convict — 
to die! 

The dresses of the courts and bar of the present day will thus ap- 
pear to be composed of the fashions of four different zras, the gowns 
being of the first, the wigs and bands of the next, the vest and coat 
of the Queen’s counsel, like those worn in the reigns of Anne and the 
Georges, of the third, while that of the last is the common costume of 
the day, as worn by the barristers at large, who, though black or 
other dark colours only have been considered from an early age as 
becoming lawyers, will sometimes be seen pleading in a parti-coloured 
‘waistcoat and trowsers. t 

We will now resume the consideration of the new-made barrister’s 
position, interrupted by this episode on costume. Before publish- 
ing himself (the term is apt) as ready for practice, I would earnestly 
recommend him to pause in reflection on his means and ability to wat 


* The second Sir Heneage Finch is said to have introduced bands in 1660, at 
the time when wigs are supposed to have become popular in England. I see no 
reason to doubt, however, that the new cravat, and not bahds’‘in particular, was the 
subject of hisintroduction. The bar came to wear theni as they did wigs, because 
they were courtly. | 

+ In Strutt’s “Dresses and Costumes” a barrister is represented as pleading 
dressed, somewhat in the style of the period, 1648, in a Kind of ‘loose jacket, large 
breeches reaching to his knees, boots and spurs, but without any gown. Plate 17. 
No. 6. : 


; The late Mr. Justice J. A. Parke was exceedingly precise in every thing = 
lating to the bar. I recollect on one occasion he sent a private message by on¢ © 
the ushers to a young barrister who appeared before him in court in a light waist 
coat, to suggest that it was not conformable to the etiquette of the profession. 
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yntil that shall come. If he have friends and connections in the law, 
able and willing to support him; or, if he have taken the precautions 
which I have formerly suggested, his path may be smooth enough. 
He will then scarcely know a difficulty exists. If he have not —if 
he have come to the bar relying on an unprobed fortune—if, as to the 
res pecuniaria, he depend, even partially, upon professional earnings, 
his course, in all probability, will be to the full as rugged. In the 
former case, the preliminary dinners and other social entertainments 
of his Inn will form an agreeable introduction to the business of the 
profession ; in the latter they will constitute as painful and mortifying 
a contrast between the condition of a student and of a barrister. In 
the one class there is no room to fear each other ; in the second, all 
are jealous competitors in a race, which is not always to the swift — 
in a battle, which is not always to the strong. As long as he main- 
tains a respectable appearance in public, a student may privately live 
as economically as he please. He may avoid ostentation without 
remark. But barristers of the present age who expect to thrive must 
rather indulge it. In former times, even in my early days, when the 
habits and manners were very different, when legal books were com- 
paratively very few in number, a young barrister, after his day’s at- 
tendance on the courts, might resort to the humble cuisine in White’s 
Alley or James Street *, and make an economical dinner in the shade 
for sevenpence-halfpenny ; then retire to his modestly furnished cham- 
bers, there to con over the carefully noted dicta of the judges. But 
that period has long passed away. An attorney’s clerk must now 
dine at a superior tavern or coffee house. The modern barrister must 
start with that which once marked the period of a successful career. 
Unlike him of the early days of some who yet survive, he would blush 
to receive a client otherwise than in well-furnished chambers, having 
a goodly stock of legal volumes, ancient and modern, the more nume- 
rous the better. Clients themselves are now inclined to prefer a man 
with a library, though he betray no symptom of using it. Again, he 
must not expect success if those chambers be in Lyon’s, or Clement’sf, 


* White’s Alley, Chancery Lane. I knew the place well, having sometimes dined 
there. “1 have repeatedly been assured by Mr. Horne Tooke that they [ Kenyon, 
Dunning, and himself] were accustomed to dine together during the vacation at a 
little eating-house in the neighbourhood of Chancery Lane, for the sum of seven- 
pence half-penny each! As for Dunning and myself,” added he, “we were 
generous, for we gave the girl a penny a-piece; but Kenyon, who knew the value 
of money, sometimes rewarded her with a a half-penny, and sometimes with a 
romise !”—(Stephens’s Life of Horne Tooke, vol. i. p. 33.) The little coffee-house 

i James’s Street, Covent Garden, is remarkable for an incident not yet published, 
but mentioned toa relation by the landlord about fifty years since. Among the 
ete the latter part of the day was a sedate-looking young man, who always 

ele the darkest corner of the room, took his dinner and settled his reckoning 
fithout uttering a single unnecessary syllable, conduct which obtained for him the 
Wiguet of the “silent man.” At length he ceased to come, and several years 
elapsed without his being heard of, when the landlord, visiting the House of Com- 
for the first time, espied an individual addressing it whom he immediately 
feeognised. « 1’m damned,” said he, to quote his own language, “if there wasn’t 
‘Silent man!” This person actually proved to be Mr. Pitt, who, as is well 

fm, was a member of Lincoln’s Inn. 
: reader of Shakespeare will recollect Justice Shallow’s boast, of his 
as a student. . . “ I was once of Clement’s Inn, where I think they will talk 
: HH 3 
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or ether ‘Thin’ Of ‘the like kind, though these’ were formerly, and even 
‘lately, hot without repute. ‘I’ liave“ known one ‘or two? eminent men 
ernerye’ ftom them: * The’ fantastic! ‘fashion ‘of the ‘day has impressed 
‘the Temples and' Lincoln's Ini with a superior gentility, the result of 
whichis to’ make ‘the rents ‘of'¢hambers' in these ‘places wholly beyond 
the reti¢h’ of ‘moderate’ fortunes (although the very kitchens, ay, and 
thé cellats"have been converted into them), as well as in the adjacent 
neighbotirhoods. Phen, a barrister’ once in public cannot retreat and 
return.’ An‘attorney, or surgeon; physician, or even a divine may on 
otie failure fall back on a minor‘occupation *;'in'which to prepare for 
a ‘sécond attempt’; but’ not so with! the barrister.”’'With him retro- 
gression is final failure ; for not more surely than the air rushes in to 
supply @ vacuum will his’ place be immediately ‘filled by others, whom 
he ‘will ‘never’ displace.f “Besides, the’ acknowledgment of’ failure 
always excites-a prejudice of incapacity, though none may have pre- 
viously ‘existed: For’ alf these ‘reasons,'I say, lét him pause to reflect 
on his’ stamina ‘both of purse and’ person before he undertake a weary- 
ing pilgrimage; which, onée ‘begun, can only be ended in success or 
destruction.’ ''The allegory'in the Spectator,'‘of' the maltitudes who, 
clitibing the’ steep’ to fame;‘ever'‘and' anon,’ overcome with past toil, 
and appalled: at'the’ prospect’ yet before them, shrink from the labor- 
ious task; t6 be précipitated into the gulph of despair; and Sadak, in 
search ‘Of the waters of ‘oblivion, to whom ‘the terrors of retreat were 
: ter than thdse Of prog Pess) ‘are the néarest illustrations of his situ- 
tion ithat Peat’ remember; and they are’ by nio' meéans’in the extreme. 
Oiider “allcifcuiiistatices /of health and illness, wealth! and poverty, 
eaten, whori“it belongs? t6' assist’ ‘himself must never step 
e fro! his course 4! for! ‘the perils of departure ‘from it: equal, if 
‘Phiey db ‘not ‘excéed} any awaiting him'in it:{'+—'To him only are my 
‘observations addressed’ 10) 1/4 Aon r9ili0 lo 2awo 
’ 2AP custom has! Givided the’ practice of the bar into two depart- 
nients} ‘the °eynity ‘and? editimon “law; ‘inclading the criminal courts, 
Of One Gr Other Of which wiseléction ‘is: usually made by counsel, who 
thenceforth’ éonfitietheiy' practice to it exclusively, this is the first 
matter td WE con sidersdt!'0 Phe (delay of ‘obtaining business is pretty 
vot & ts olidw ; toimse old mor! sostivai os yd bowoll 
‘of iat Shallow! yet. Ont thie miad daysol have «spent. Henry the Fourth, 
Part II. actiiizeceieQi09 olitil « eotinpot yisaobive 910} 


ono fl bBarmisters, ) , 1 in, any, other, mipation, unless; of a 
‘ i me Hpey bare ln however, sone cameo) speculations 
‘ts mowber of em ies thou bjection ; ieverthel though they thus become 
on tty ais et : thn, BP thu ith, {t/has been decided that 
(lg Bdttist 


bt dbatkruptics a wiember bfaobanking company. He 
$e cthis a motpubjectto the haiikrupt; laws. :; The etiquette of, the profession 


_ would not a R it, j ( : 1! - “) f i OT m9! 
an ‘Sad ‘ot Agnora that one or to instances copniel have retired from prac- 
fem a eer boa SUCCESS. ; Bu these, are no ‘exceptions to the 
” rule: th ) crib i emsel ves. Bésidés, pula ire already eminent 
- dt anid ‘nt ordinary: hon J now speak. 9 id t0 HEY b 
tt sqm cwriting! mothing: fanciful :hete,;, I have; knowm many young barristers 
egpttending, the pourts form yens os twos perhaps. pick| wp some briefs, and then disap- 
NE Oe Ee eae eee re Te ee eon. The 
laborer her livin » scarcely a shot or clothes on. heir 
fiend’ 1h) BWW Gales had 20EA11) Hitstaleetated thet indans to the eid 
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auch, the same, in beth, branches, but attendance, on the equity, courts 
ig the, least. expensive,,, These. sit, always in London, and beyond a 
few.fees ito the officers, the calls upon the purse are, not very, extrava- 
Fax different it is with the other branch., Here not. only. do the 
courts at Westminster claim the. barrister’s.attention, but country 
sessions. and, cireuits likewise, which. scarcely, cost less.,than 702, or 
80L.per annum, even with pinching economy... I'shall,yiew the young 
gounsel;as having selected, the last, because in it, members. of the bar 
are brought),closer together by their rules and, etiquette than in the 
other,,;where there,is no formal, bond of union, ; and because the ob- 
stacles, to be; encountered, by him are there more apparent, and more 
keenly, felt, 
ooBy the {Common Law,” bar then is understood those counsel. who 
spractise in the superior. courts ; in those attached to or subordinate 
4othem, and,in the various criminal courts of the kingdom. To com- 
menee,in,-the, first would be, at, the present, time, to imitate the 
itless labours, of, the, daughters, of Danae, as a;glance at. the forest 
ofpwigs. at; Westminster, during, term time will, satisfy the most 
scoptical,;;;(Lhe maiden brief of the unfriended aspirant, must be 
fought.in| another direction; in some,inferior court, where a number 
_of his -brethren attend, and, form, what is called,a, “ bar.”.,;;' These are 
dthe| quarter, sessions. of each, county, where he will first experience 
show the, galling chain, of etiquette .may, be made, to restrain those 
native! energies which, allowed, free, action, might speedily raise. him 
abovexhis fellows, anda breach of, which may,,if detected, completely 
wrinybim,; These, sessions, should; be on, the cireuit (of which anon) 
dgavhich: he belongs, if he have joined one: he must, not, attend 
Ymdre than one at a time, but, he may change them,as,he pleases. But 
Ahis-laberty must, be used with, discretion, as,the exercise, of it is apt 
to provoke the frowns of other men. After a;time, however, the pri- 
-wilege will be deemed ,|to be waived, the, object; of the, bar being to 
distzibute;,and confine, its;members within, certain. districts, and. thus 
tdiminish, the pressure.of, general.competition., Some sessions re- 
iqiireia personal, introduction by one.of, the. ‘{men;” (a term used by 
barristers. in, speaking of one another );,at others the presentation, of a 
card will be followed by an invitation from the senior ; while at a few 
@pattyiean:tike-his.seat,in count, without trouble...,The selection of 
& sessions therefore evidently requires a little consideration. 
| Having thas shown’ hiiiself # counsellor, he is ‘now bound to*adhere 
HT lished usages of the session; and of the profession.” Amiong 
Aetrstiof, these to be, noticed, is the mode.of, journeying to the sessions 
: syStarting: from cLoendon, he .may:tavel how he; pleases, but in 
ipassing frore town to town the! use ofthe!common passenger vehicles 
48 forbidden to him. He must then employ a private  cofiveyance, 
sWiich is certain to cost, him More than another {difdtiad because, as 
L.igreater, liberality, is,expected.,from.him.; but,of this more 
When I speak of the cirewits. Arrivedoat:theplace, ihe, must. imme- 
lately Jodee himself vat the “Bar” inh; imvariably:the principal inn, 
(or ii Suitable private lodsings; ‘the! terms’ of which, and ‘the charges 
T.matters, even when modétate, aré not 'Tikély'to be incorm- 
ate swith, his,.station, ;,.yes#,,expensive ,accommodation may 
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exist in other places, but of this he dares not avail himself. The 
design of this regulation is to prevent any private association of the 
counsel and attorneys or their clerks * ; in other words, to prevent 
any “hugging” for briefs, as the Bar, rather unmusically, terms 
sociable mode of obtaining business. But wherever he may lodge, he 
must take care not to be in court before his seniors. To avoid this 
mischance, he must meet his elder brethren in their robing-room, and 
accompany them thence to their seats in the order of seniority. The 
object of this rule is patent on the face of it, as the lawyers say. The 
next topic of recollection is, that at no place or time must he ever ash 
for briefs, or, in technical phrase, solicit them. Though his nearest 
and dearest friend or relation should, accidentally or wilfully, pass one 
by him to another, he must tolerate the neglect without complaint. 
His duty is to wait to be hired, without raising a finger of invitation. 
The effect of such a rule upon a junior just escaped from his noviciate 
may now be easily conceived. But this is not all. The lowest fees 
to be taken with a brief to conduct a prosecution or defence, and 
- the persons from whom, is also a subject of rules. No counsel ought 
to take less than a guinea for himself, and two shillings and sixpence 
for his clerk, whether he have one or not; but as this sum will as 
often purchase the services of a senior as of a junior counsel, there is 
no room for surprise, if the known ability of the former is more fre- 
quently preferred to the untried talent, even though superior, of the 
latter. Again, strict etiquette demands that briefs should be delivered 
to counsel by attorneys only, who will very seldom trouble themselves 
with a junior when the senior is at hand. An exception is made in 
favour of defences, which, it is said, may be received directly from the 
party, if in open court. What are the chances, I may ask, in favour 
of a new-fledged counsel, without connexions, against such a system 
as this? Who will wonder, knowing no more, that the sickness of 
despair should overwhelm him ;— that “he should eat his heart up,” 
to borrow the remarkable expression of one who had suffered from it? 
Or that the perils of evasion should be encountered at all risks, as I 
shall presently explain ? 


* A few years since a barrister on the northern circuit ventured to break the 
rule as to lodgings, and took up his abode at the inn frequented by these agents of 
the law. The result was, that he soon obtained a tolerable number of cases ; but 
the other counsel treated him so coolly that he could not conduct them with any 
satisfaction. This being observed by his.employers, they ceased to notice him as 
before, and his business consequently fell to an indifferent character. He never 
recovered himself, and, it is believed, vexation hastened his death at an early age. 














THE CHRONICLES OF “ THE FLEET.” 


BY A PERIPATICIAN. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE TURNKEY’S DAUGHTER. 


Tuis affair of Ned’s escape made a great noise at the time, as may be 
supposed ; and it was the more talked of and wondered at because of 
the mystery that enveloped the whole proceeding. For Nancy’s 
mother said nothing about it, for the sake of her daughter; and her 
father took care to say nothing about it, for the sake of himself ; and 
may be sure Nancy kept the secret for her own sake, and Ned 
for Nancy’s. As for me, no one suspected me; so I went about 
quietly, smoking my pipe, hearing what every one had to say, and 
keeping my own counsel. Of course I thought a good deal about 
poor Ned, for to be confined in the strong room was no joke. One of 
the turnkeys took him in his breakfast, dinner, and supper, and an 
old charwoman was allowed to clean up his room of a morning ; — 
stone floor, stone walls, one chair and one table, and the bed — that was 
all. And no grog to be got ;— not that I should have minded much 
about that myself; but when you can’t get a thing you always want 
itthe more. However, that was no great matter: the calamity was, 
that Ned had no means of communicating with his sweetheart} for he 
could not trust the turnkey who visited him, and it went against his 
feelings, he afterwards said, to make a confidant of the old char- 
Woman: but Ned was young, and was not a philosopher. 
_ He might have written to Nancy through me, as he was not inter- 
dicted from the use of pen and ink, but he was fearful of being 
betrayed ; and he confined his letters to me, therefore, principally to 
the subject of his release ; and he took care not to allude in the most 
distant manner to the-part that I had taken in the affair, nor did he 
Sver mention Nancy. However, I contrived, in a short time, to in- 
‘Yent a means of conveying to him such information as would set him 
at Test in respect to his sweetheart and the ignorance of all parties as 
mode of his late escape, without its being easy —indeed, hardly 
——for those who might be on the watch to suspect the nature 
@ the communication. I happened to have an odd volume of Homer 
‘With me — I mean a copy of Homer’s Iliad, in Greek, which I bought 
“With a lot of other books by the pound weight. It was the first 
‘Yolume ; not that it matters whether it was the first or second, but I 
‘Mention the matter just as it was. 
> * first wrote to Ned, the day before, that I should send him some 
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books td pintise him in his confinément, and°that I had ‘marked one or 

two passages’ to’ which’ I: calléd"' his’ particular atterition. Then | 

lookéd ‘out heré’ and’ there’ short ‘sentenées which expressed certain 

meanings, ‘such’ ds; “ she’ is' safe,” “all are ignorant of the means,” 

and ‘stic ike! Pwas aware that he knew enough Greek-to be able 

to tratislate’ the passages which I had noted, and’I left it to his own 

wit to communicate anything private to me°in“a similar’ manner. 

But he did better than'that. At first I thought, when the book came 

back ‘to ‘me, with ‘the cover ‘all’ scribbled “over ‘with Greek, that my 

young friend could talk Greek like'a Greek’ cobbler,'as somebody said 

of Porson.’ And ‘terribly puzzled I was at’ first:to make out the 

seeming vernacular which hé had written so glibly I always thought 

myself a pretty good Grecian } but Néd’s composition was all Greek 

to me with ‘a vengeance! wher’ T suddenly''discovéred that he had 

written common English in Greek: characters, “and had so run the 

letters one info another, that'to interpret them would have puzzled a 

bettér scholat than was ‘likely(to’ get a ‘sight ‘of them’; besides, they 

ked like ‘a Greek ‘commentary on the’ text, all natural enough. 

This amused me ‘exceedifigly + and) what was) ‘better, it served as a 

sort of ‘cypher between! mé and the prisoner, ‘and‘enabled'us to com- 

municate our thoughts' pretty freely.’ But F am dhclined to think that 

our thoughts and suggéstions néver would have’ had the desired effect 

if'we had not" had the wit of ‘Woman to Assist usi And this was the 

wa NP ie 
ae ao invention love had sharpenstion was-in‘a-sad state, as 
supposed, ‘at ‘her lover ’being’ ‘brought back to prison 
si aiid aces inthe Strong Proom)— a prison within a prison, — 

at Was US ‘ithealthy to the body, from its dampness and 

ehéSs; As. ?t' Wis’ depressing to the mind from its solitari- 

ere ‘thought of néthitig else;'day and night, but-her lover, and 

how ta effet his escape from'that horrible place’ 3! but for some time 

ssibld.' “Ad tast) however; by dint of thinking, she hit 

a dk ‘ee ith Was dhe “of ‘the boldest and’ most ingenious that 

aie PD Heat tll of ati liich: Edo believe none but ajwoman’s brain 

ould ‘have? : d that: woinai’ a wirb4im love for in’ that 

exalted stat ntiof i8-“in’ amore ‘getive.state than at 

i ‘Ree? bein endian Mdnyexumyles there are of love's dis- 

‘oP Wie woimet eve always lider the ehiefcontrivers.. And 

eas gs meet oe aeoeseen of an important actor;‘though an 
ih He diadiwtt2” {owe cif «f) Jom ve 

ott ence allowed: to-attend onthe prisoner in 

a Carious Gharacter?|“Shel had beeh the wite of 

a é Stréngbole's[andifronrthat, and from 

ed look‘ o¢h® ‘prisohers° im: the gaol as 

mis erd in couse! of ‘bkng ngedy or trans- 

‘thatchabit of niid giprisoners in the 

ir Wee!) Géntinedonly ‘for debt oAnd here a 

7 tis ‘iteonies) and which is this; 

ay teat poverty as the! greatest of crimes 

thal inest) mifial offences, yet, bya 

epee ‘eeises theeriininality of 
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the date) pauper! ceases, also.,.. It.is not,so.in respect to other crimes, 
gach-as! housebreaking, .fire-raising, murder, ;and,so, forth ;.there the 
stigmanattached to the person guilty of such.crimes remains, for ever : 
butralthough ‘poverty, while it lasts, is considered a. worse crime: than 
any:of those whieh I have mentioned, no sooner does the poor person 
becomé:rich; than he is. courted: and flattered, made a member of par- 
liament, when, he, goes. to court, and, perhaps, is .made a peer ; and, 
invshort, there is,no end, to the dignities that, are heaped on him, 
which verifies ‘the old adage, “‘ Get. money, and all other things will 
bésgiven| unto -thee.”| | Now,.in this it seems to me society belies 
itself; for.a: erime cannot be a crime. at one time and not at another ; 
iples are always the same... A man who has committed a mur- 
dervis shunned. and,,contemned .ever after;, but .a.man who has 
laboured: under. the. ,crime of poverty, ceases to be a criminal as soon 
asithis»poverty ceases ; therefore, there is a difference between the 
sottsiof; criminality... And, in truth, there is a very great difference 
indeed; /but|may-it; not | be in this way — that, really, poverty is not 
a‘crime, but: that) mankind, affect to, regard it.as;such for the sake of 
the,exeuse which, it affords for not relieving it,?. .And the test of the 
reality:of its criminality is this, — does it attach a stigma to the party 
suffering! under ,it,as ,murder| or housebreaking.does? —- No;. we 
eyéty day sce examples to| the contrary, . Then.it.is not a.crime,, it is 
otlly.avmisfortune ; and,-as.a misfortune, it ought to. meet with sym- 
pathy and help, instead of disdain and resiliency. But to return to 
Nediin the strong room. | 
« Certainly Ned had broken the rules, of the prison, and therefore 
he hadi become! amenable.to the punishment of,such an-infraction ; for 
the legislature having permitted the imprisonment.of, the person of a 
debtdr-in: revenge of his not. having the money. to pay. his debts, the 
imeans:.of making that imprisonment, secure follow...as;a.matter of 
eorses:-But, on the other hand; the imprisonment of the person for 
debtibeingi universally considered as/unjust, immoral, most prejudicial 
toithe interests: of, the individual, and_of, society, and.utterly useless 
for the object pretended, it, has. become a general desine that imprison- 
mentifor debt: should. be abolished ;; and the continuance, of it is, re- 
arded} as'a: tyranny of the, strong over, the; weak, altogether; un- 
pistifiable, |} making -the- escape of -any victim, a; matter. .of; general 
ltowgratulation, in; which) every one, is. desizous,,of assisting the per- 
T party: be regs 
i om is 
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I say, not in my own justification, for, the. part.1, took, in 
iachand in! the; matter, for I.consider,.any,,justification un- 
5 but, for the\sake, of the girl, who, as the daughter of one 
officers, ofthe, prison, might, be thought, deserving ot, censure 
ving, aided:a prisoner to escape, her father -being,.as J say, one 
2 TRROSE whose duty it was, to-prevent lite < But i think.it wall be, con- 
‘@idered: that' our, first duty is our general.duty to, humanity, and to 
ssisti those oppressed by unjust, and.cruel laws ;,and;1am,the,more 
atinest ini saying: this :much-in. defence of, the Turpkey’s daughter, as 
‘heiis now-thewifeof-one of, the magnates, of the. lane | ocqupying 
‘Aiexalted- station, (and, influencing, |by hex power of, wealthy and 
“statin, affairsof weight and, moment to,the nation, But I should 
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like to know who would think the worse of any one who had assisteq 
in the escape of a prisoner for debt, or of the prisoner himself? (py 
the contrary, all regarding such imprisonment as an oppression in- 
flicted on the weak by the strong, it is an act that would be univyer- 
sally applauded instead of being condemned. And here I am well 
aware that I may be met with the argument, that all offences against 
the laws, that is to say, infractions of the laws, are essentially cri- 
minal, inasmuch as it is the duty of a good citizen to obey the laws, 
But if that rule was without an exception, what becomes of all those 
heroic examples of patriots rising against bad laws of which we read 
in history, modern as well as ancient, and which excite the applause 
of mankind ? 

If mankind had been content to submit to bad Jaws, what would 
have been the condition of society at this present moment? or rather, 
in what an abyss of slavery and degradation we should now be sunk! 
At present, by the law of the land — not by positive enactment, but 
by permission and connivance — imprisonment for debt is permitted. 
Suppose at some future time—and, for my own part, I cannot believe 
that the time is far distant — that the fact will be acknowledged and 
will be proclaimed by the legislature, which is now felt to be an axiom 
in the common opinion of society, that imprisonment for debt is im- 
politic and useless, and that, consequently, it should be abolished. When 
such an event shall take place, as I believe it will, what will be 
thought of the wisdom, or the justice, or the morality of that nation 
which permitted the inhumanity — which it will then proclaim to be 
inhumanity — to continue so long? And who will condemn either 
the victim who endeavoured to escape from the operation of a cruel 
and un ust law, or those who assisted in rescuing the victim from its 
infliction ? 

But it was not for the purpose of indulging in these observations 
that I set about relating this story. I have said enough about the 
cruelty and the wickedness of imprisonment for debt in another 
place: my present object is to show the effect of the passion of love 
in sharpening the wits, and in making a woman dare everything for 
the object of her affection; and I don’t think any one will find fault 
with a woman for that. 

It was speaking of the old charwoman, that led me into this little 
digression. As I was saying, her old habit of dealing with criminal 
prisoners in gaols caused her to have but little sympathy with those 
confined in a prison ; and whether it was a mere prison of detention for 
debt, or a gaol for the punishment of crime, was all the same to her, 
as, indeed, in either case, the imprisonment was a punishment to the 
parties incarcerated, whether the offence was poverty or any other 
crime. She was a cold, callous creature, and had grown old in her 
hardness of heart and her selfishness, although there were some points 
in her character which made her comical withal. 

I remember some little time before these events took place, a friend 
of mine, a literary man, was brought into the Fleet, and, of course, I 
paid him those little attentions which are so agreeable to those who 
are new to the place; and among other matters I recommended this 
charwoman to him as a hard-working person. But in a day or tw0 
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after he complained of a little irregularity which they are all apt to 
be guilty of, and which may be understood by the following account 
which she gave of it herself, when I reproached her and questioned 
her about it. And I put in her defence at length, because it will 
show something of the character of the woman; and it was on this 
weakness that Nancy founded her plan for her lover’s second escape. 

It must be premised that she was an old woman with a remarkable 
nose, having eyes always in an inflamed and watery state (which she 
averred was caused by her always thinking of her deceased husband), 
and with her face marked with red spots and patches, so as to resemble 
amap. ‘The end of her nose was quite red, as if it had been dipped 
into a pot of vermilion, and curiously resembled a strawberry ; so that 
having once seen that face it was impossible to forget it or mistake it 
again. She was a tall, strong-built, masculine-looking woman, and 
always wore a prodigious bonnet of black cotton or some such 
material which overshadowed her face, and which made the red 
strawberry at the end of her nose the more remarkable, from its being 
the only portion of her features which was distinctly visible. This 
peculiarity, added to the general expression of her countenance, had 
given rise to her being called by a name expressive at once of her 
inward predilection, and of the outward and visible signs of it ; and 
by common consent, the appellation of Brandy-faced Kitty was given 
to her, although “ gin” would have been more appropriate ; however, 
“brandy-faced ” was more rhythmical and musical; and by that name 
she was known. 

_ Well, as I was saying, I reproached this amiable creature for doing 
mjustice to my recommendation : — 

“ How was it, Kitty,” said I, “that you were guilty of this most 
shameful offence ?” 

“Guilty!” said she: “ where was the guilt of it, I should like to 
know? and how was a poor old body like me to know any better?” 

“How was that? Did you not drink the brandy ?” 

“The more shame to those who put it there to deceive people! 
Lucky for me it was no worse!” 

“Why, this is abominable, Kitty: you can’t pretend to deny that 
you did it?” 

“But indeed I\do! Is it being guilty when there is no knowledge 
purtense, as the law says? Is it being guilty when a body does 
athing quite innocent, and wanting to do good — not harm to any 
one — to myself least of all, indeed ? ” 

_ “ How do you make that out ?” said I. 
““T don’t make it out at all; it makes itself out, as they say at the 
; Ola ailey. You see, sir, the way was this,—my master had a middle- 
zed bottle, with a large label tied to the neck of it, for all the world 
like a doctor’s bottle ; and I always thought it was doctor’s stuff, poor 
innocent as I was! But yesterday, after breakfast, I was looking 
about the cupboard to see if it wanted cleaning, when I moved the 
Bottle, and then I saw what was written on the label; it was ‘ Bark, 
as before.’ Now I knew that bark was good for stomach complaints, 
md I had felt a sensation of fulness and tightness for several nights 
ast after supper; it’s a complaint that I’m troubled with, and 
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that's why Lsometimes take,the least, drop; of gin, in the world, as the 
wholesomestliquor to,keep down. the qualms.”,, 04 

soffit Well, meyexr.mind that... What,had, you to. do, with, the, bark ?” 
ont ¢, Wihy;) to be;sure, 1 thought, a_few drops of, the,physic,would do 
mae good 5; 80 [just put the,tipof my, tongue.to, the top.of the bottle and 
gave; it, a little; tilt; and: the, very,taste of it seemed to, dome good 
directly ;.,;s0 1,,poured some out into; the bottem of, a, tea-cup — it 
might, besa e:tablarcoontal or jt.might, be more, — and. shutting my 
eyes,;as I, always do -when, I; take; physic, that I,mayn’t taste it, I 
swallowed,.it down desutifully! A doctor, ron have said that | 
deserved to have physic, I took it;so, welll?’ 

“ Well — but a os have known what it was when you tasted 
it? rr 
As.innocent, as, the ebn unborn. But it didn’ t, taste)so. bitter as 
i expected ;. and, ‘thought, I,. bless;the, doctor, who, invented, this ele- 
gant stuffl..or.at warmed me,jsir, down, to the, very, tips of my toes, 
on“ it; put. me, in, such,a Blow that I, was sure,.the physic. was doing 


Cee 3 you must ‘home nown that it., was brandy, + 
« Well, now, to tell the truth, I did think it te a little like 
brandy ; and I thought it very odd, and I was quite confused about it. 
So I tasted a few drops more, in order to be sure ; for if I had known 
it to be brandy, in course it’ was’ very wroug of me to drink it. And 
sure enough it did taste like brandy; so, says I to myself, I never 
knew, that-bark.was,,so. like brandy before,: sure, Ihave made a mis- 
take! —-jand, J; looked-at,the label again, ‘There,it was. as plain as. it 
could; be ;written,,.‘f Bark,,as; before.”,..; Well, thinks) I, if. it's bark as 
before, it's bark, as. i is: behind. 1 in, the bottle. ; for as, to.drinking it, if I’d 
@ know?d! ityte,be liquor, it’'sa, thing that; would not have done 
om 1G acgount -whatsomever |... But,-as, it, was physic, , it seemed to me 
in,@ MARREF to, be @.sert, of ,meritorious, action, te, do what nobody 
likes.to,do-rthat is,take,physic.| Soy sir, the end, of it, was, what with 
tasting] and, wondering,,and,,thinking,, that, it was. doing , me, good all 
the while, for it made me feel uncommon happy, and comfortable, as 
sa wiht little drop, deft, at, :the,,hottem of the bottle, I just 
a that Rp: top,ofor op for fear it should ;spoil,.,,,.And if you, will belief it, 
dphysie, had suehi-a curious effect! mpon,.me,, that, instead of 
semngtbeding mann I snpposed-bark, would do,r-because you know, 
six, bark, ig.always very. str ing, and.J haye-known at given, to 
domwecpeaplotnibats that mishent hapRi Hor there, + instead of that, 
itiquite took/ away: the use ofimy, (legs from; under,,;me; and the 
last. thing thet hzememher was, lying: down,,on, the Fug ,to recover 
tayael ona ts move .yae [—tegtdeil odt_esw di igdt.- 
co}*/Phentong aaditheshort of; it, was, Kitty,” said Jy, shat you. were 
dunnhc’s 8 djiw goitsoinumoos snitesbaslo oer sved ot ¥ 
on fi Drank 3 itty; wath .virtuous in dignation ; 5 fino, sir, J 
notdminks andyl.never ovapodzunkhutence; aud that was with 
Briel, after the, denth of my:poon, hushandt,..By aan aed share 
fally—, that's whatdweswhethenliwas drank her j,for, Sally sai 
that.master dragged; me at; hy, the dee J eos of pote 
toma, and;ileft me on: fhe eald stones outside sj—p,and it’s a mercy! 
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havn't chit the rheumatiz, which I dare say T have sand he’swears 
he'll complain to the wardén'of it, and have*me Jocked’ out-of the 
prison’ and then What shall T do fora respectable livelihood, goodness 
pnly kndws'! But he can’t do that — that’s some comfort,for having 
brandy’ 2s against the rules; so he ¢an’t complaiti of me without ae- 
easing Hirhself.’ “And suppose it was brandy ?—what’ hatm was there 
in just’ tasting’ it? “If people have brandy,— they onght to: keep” it 
weked ig and ‘not expose poor weak creatures, as women’ are; t6 
temptation ; ‘for it’s the temptation that leads to everything’ that’s 
bad'ds they say at the Old Bailey. There wouldn’t be near so much 
ei in the world, as the chaplain said, if there wasn’t so’ much 
tation 1” | 

Such was the defence of brandy-faced Kitty ; and such was the 

character°of the’ woman whose failing Nancy contrived to turn to her 
pitposes, for the purpose of effecting her lover’s eseape a second 

dite. (Bit in this ‘plot she’ was obliged to have recourse to a con- 
fideraté and T willingly joined in it, for Iwas'not only glad to be a 
help towards getting one of the victims of the law out of prison, but 
I thought theré' would be some fun in the doing of it, ‘as the sequel 
Will show. ° 
J JWOGSK | 
iwomd bs: ) 
bok .t! CHAPTER. VIIL. 


s9vor J 


Wiitr Twas worrying myself about Ned’s imprisonment in’ the 
‘On?'todm, and trying to devise some means of getting him out, I 
Eds ‘usual, ‘downto the shop in the fair, ‘and had a ¢hat with ‘the 
old y + but she never alluded to her daughter’s adventure, and, of 
Curse T'never talked of it.) As for Naney,'she always’ looked’ as 
@enitireay x bat lonving for cream, as the saying fs} batall the 
While She’ wits’ fretting ‘about’ her’ lover, ‘as’ might’ naturally be sup- 
osedand<“searching in‘ her little head.'for ‘some means to release 
>and at last’ she ‘thought of ‘a-séheme; ‘which was’a bold: one, 
tapi ingenious one too. (MMOOMM 199T OM SI ik TOL ,OiUuuny 

220 he” ing’ T went’ down ‘to’ the shop" for! a! serew of tobaceo 
tak F wientioned before that FE ahvays ‘use ‘short-éut), when} by!a 
of Nancy's 'eyé, although it was duskish; P guessed there was 

sbiniet 

‘the’ 
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hifig it’ the wind) ‘Her’ méther wad there ‘too; ‘for T-observed 
: 1alaay never left! Her if the shop by herself; and’even when she 

He eye’ Gh thé sede which she tsually gave’ alittle tip to with 
a ef, to save tiie,” as she Said) Bécause thé Dalaneé was stiff, 
‘WIA thie Seale with théowéisht if itthad got w trek ofidiropping down, 
Rotwithstanding that it was the lightest,—I say, even at such'times 
MP NHATHE dither eye ‘on! her-“daughter, 86 that 'ibwas diffieult’ for 
Poor Nancy to have any clandestine communication with a customer. 
But that ¢veriig T séw' that ‘she had something for ame, 'and so 
Wir Taskéd ‘for the tobiecd T tried’ to distradt the old'lndy’s atten- 

Sify beiharking di‘somethinigat the other side! ofthe dounter, and I 
Bkeie down 'my penny, although that was tiot necessary,’ as my credit 
Tithe place’ was''sd bood that she would! have! trusted! mé-to'w miach 
Tatgér ariduiit ) but T always had°w sure of pride im paying’ ready- 
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money for everything (when I had got it). Nancy gave me the paper 
of tobacco, and immediately retiring into the inner room, I took that 
as a hint that I was to go away, which I immediately did, after pay- 
ing some compliments to her mother on her good looks, which was 
always my custom with ladies, having invariably found that such 
compliments were ever acceptable. The old lady received them very 
pleasantly, and hoped that “I should find what was in the paper 
good,” meaning, of course, the tobacco. 

I went back to my room to fill my pipe, which I kept over the 
mantel-piece, generally disposing two pipes crosswise, with their 
bowls downwards, as a little ornament to my place, when, on opening 
the paper, I fancied that it was double, which surprised me at first, 
seeing that such a waste in the wrapper was quite contrary to 
’ Mrs. Ward’s economical ways of doing business. But on closer in- 
spection I found that the tobacco had first been wrapped in fine 
paper, which was written on, and it instantly struck me that it was 
a communication from Nancy; and so it was: and, although the 
space which it occupied rather reduced my modicum of tobacco, I 
felt as great a pleasure in receiving it as if I had _ been five- 
and-twenty, and it had been from a sweetheart of my own ; al- 
though I never had many, for I always found what is called “being 
in love” very troublesome ; and, indeed, there never was but one to 
whom I was really attached: but that’s a sad tale. As to the widow 
who kept the tripe and sausage shop in the alley on Snow Hill, that 
report was altogether untrue ; and the story about the black puddings 
is the invention of base and envious persons: however, as I have re- 
lated that affair at large in another place, I shall not say anything 
about it here, but proceed with the present account of Ned and 
Nancy’s adventures. 

The sight of this writing, as I was saying, gave me very great 
pleasure; and so, having filled and lighted my pipe, I set about 
perusing it, which it was not easy to do, for it was sadly blotted, 
owing, I suppose, to her being obliged to write it on the sly, and 
amidst various interruptions. I must say, when I had compassed the 
reading of it, that I thought the plot a very bold one, and a hazard- 
ous one; but one thing I was particularly pleased with, and that was, 
that in helping it on I was not embarrassed with the consideration ol 
being made a party to the elopement of the girl, which I never liked, 
and which I would not have engaged in at first, if it had not been 
from my eager desire to help the escape of a young fellow out of a 
debtor’s prison, and knowing, as I did, that it was his intention to 
marry her. But what were two young things to do without a 
shilling in the world to keep themselves? It was a foolish scheme 
in that particular, and I was glad that it formed no part of the 
present enterprise. . 

What the scheme was will be seen as I go on; and the first thing 
to be done was to make Ned master of it, which I did by the same 
means that he made use of in corresponding with me, that is, ! 
wrote out all that was to be done, point by point, in English, but 

ing Greek letters. I don’t mean to say that every letter passing t° 
perm Po a prisoner in the strong room was opened and read by the 
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warden or by his officers; but the anxiety of the warden was so 

t to know by what means a prisoner had contrived to get outside 
the walls, that it was to be feared he would not be very scrupulous 
as to the mode of discovering it; and at any rate, the turnkeys of the 
prison were interested in finding it out, as their pride was touched ; 
for their vigilance having been deceived in this instance, rendered it 
open to question on other occasions. So that it was right, as a matter 
of prudence, for Ned and me to be exceedingly cautious in our cor- 

— and that was the reason of our writing in the way which 

we did. . 

But now here was another difficulty, and a very great one. It was 
necessary to have more than one partner in the plot, and where to find 
him was more than I could have imagined of myself; but here the 
cousin, the amiable Miss Wilson, rendered us valuable service. Nancy 
had told me in her letter to communicate with her, which I contrived 
to do by a friend who came in to see me, and who thought, 
perhaps, that it was a little love-affair of my own, for I was not so 
old as to render that surprising, and I carried my years remarkably 
well, being always young-looking. The confederate wanted in this 
instance was a painter; and, by great good-luck, Miss Wilson had a 
relation, and a sort of beau of hers, I am inclined to think, one Dick 
Bristel, who was an assistant scene-painter at the little theatre in the 
Haymarket ; and he readily came into the plot, for being used to such 
contrivances and stratagems at the theatre, it was all natural and easy 
tohim; and as to the penalty for assisting a prisoner to escape, he 
snapped his fingers at it, being willing to incur greater risks than that, 
he said, to help a poor fellow out of a prison for debt. 

Nancy’s father, who had almost lost the nick-name of “ larking 
Joe,” he had become so sedate and correct in his demeanour of late, 
would not allow Nancy’s cousin to visit her, so that she was obliged 
to communicate with me by the painter, for she did not like to write 
tome, from the fear, as he told me, of “ her reputation being com- 

mised.” But. the painter served as well without it, although the 
dea of the reputation of any young lady being compromised, by her 
corresponding with me, certainly did give me a secret satisfaction ; 

ot that I was at all vain, but nobody likes to be thought old,—besides, 
was not so old as that neither. 

\ Well, it was agreed-between me and Dick, that he should pass for 
4 80licitor ; which he did very well, as he had contracted a sort of look, 
rom the habit of looking intently on objects to copy from, which gave 
m a cast about the eyes very like an attorney looking out for six- 
ind-eight pence. And the reason why I made him assume this 
haracter was, that it was considered beyond the stretch of the war- 
ien’s authority to prevent a prisoner in the strong room from com- 
Minicating with his legal adviser. But it was arranged that he 
should not see Ned before the time, lest he should be questioned by 
he turnkeys, and found out to be not what he pretended, which 
Would spoil the whole plot. 
+The next thing was to smuggle some liquor into the strong room ; 
id after some debate, it was agreed that it should be gin, but not 
ommon stuff; however, Dick engaged to provide something which 
MBER, 1845. — NO. V. VOL. IV. 11 
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should be at the same time potent and palatable, and he brought jt 
into the prison the very next day, in a flat stone bottle made to fit 
the shape, and manufactured purposely for the convenience of the 
debtors’ prisons; as by a fantastical regulation, persons confined for 
debt are allowed to get as drunk as they please on malt liquor or 
wine, but spirits, for some mysterious reason, are considered im- 
moral. ‘This necessary ingredient in the plot —I mean the spirits — 
which consisted of about three pints of “ Hollands,” a dear spirit, the 
purchase of which evinced the painter’s liberality, and his desire to 
please his own fair one, and his zeal also in the cause, was deposited 
with me, to abide the time when its application would be wanted. 
So far all went on well. 

In the mean time Miss Wilson was not idle; for with much in- 
genuity, and with the assistance of the painter, who, from being 
accustomed to see the mode of dressing up characters for the stage, 
was a most useful auxiliary —and as he warmed to the work he 
became as much interested in its success as any one of us, —she made 
a fac-simile of Brandy-faced Kitty’s outward apparel (as to the 
interior, I presume, that defied imitation, and so she did not at- 
tempt it), to be put over Ned’s clothes: the rest was left to Dick. 
These things we managed to convey to him without difficulty, by 
wrapping them up in his linen; and this being done, we consulted 
together as to the best day, and time of the day, for carrying our 
plot into execution. 

After some deliberation, it was agreed that the attempt should be 
made the next Saturday, on which day the charwomen are always 
very busy, going backwards and forwards with the sundry supplies 
for the prisoners, and, as we observed, when the gate-keepers were 
less watchful, from the constant influx and efflux of people through 
the lobby. It was Kitty’s custom to clear out Ned’s room about ten 
o'clock in the morning, and that was just the time when the Saturday’s 
traffic was thickest, so that tallied very well with our other arrange- 
ments. 

And now all matters being in a state of preparation, I waited 
for the day with great anxiety. The painter had supplied me with 
some common gin, just to whet Kitty’s appetite, and I cast about for 
some excuse to get Kitty to come to my room early, to put it in order, 
when it was my design to engage her in a conversation, and gradually 
to ply her with the liquor till it was the usual time for her to 
attend upon Ned, when it would be for him to finish the work which 
I had begun. I thought of another contrivance, too, which I put in 
force when the proper time came for deluding the turnkeys. I took 
eare to tell Kitty over-night, therefore, that I expected a visitor to 
see me early in the morning, and that I should want her to tidy my 
room up a bit to receive him; at the same time I gave her a glass 0! 
my gin, trusting that, as it was the last thing that she had taken at the 
prison at night, it would be the first thing she would recollect in the 
morning; and as I let her see that there was more left in the bottle, 
my hope was not disappointed. 

The first thing she did, when the gate was opened on the morning 
which was fixed for the attempt at Ned’s deliverance from duranct, 
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was to come to my room, the attraction of the gin drawing her irre- 
sistibly to the spot, as the needle to the pole. My game now was to 
make her talk, so as to afford time for the drink to have its effect, and 
being rather loquaciously inclined, she presently furnished me with 
the opportunity. 


CHAPTER IX. 


« Wuat’s the matter, Kitty?” said I, seeing that she looked rather 
dismal, and that her nose had a cold bluish tint, indicating mortifica- 
tion and dolour; “ what has happened to you, Kitty, you are not 
looking so bright as usual this morning ? ” 

“Bright,” replied Kitty, standing with her hands underneath her 
apron, and shaking her head from side to side, which produced a 
corresponding motion in her old black bonnet; “ Bright! this isn’t a 
morning for me to look bright in, or any woman that has a proper 
respect for a husband! ” 

“ A husband, Kitty ; what! have you got another husband ?” 

“ No, master,” said Kitty, screwing her visage into a lugubrious 
shape; “not I! I’ve had too many, and know the worth of em! but 
Iv’e got the melancholics! ” 

“ 'That’s a bad thing to have at any time, but there are too many 
inside this place afflicted with that complaint. However, I have got 
something, luckily,” said I, “that’s good for it.” And with that I 
poured her out a glass of gin; but, to my extreme surprise, she 
refused it with a repulsive shake of her head ! 

“No! master,” said she, “it’s not that that can cure my 
melancholics! Besides, Iv’e made a vow never to touch a drop of 
anything this day! Here she cast up her eyes, and assumed as 
sanctified an air as she could put on, accompanying that virtuous 
expression with a prodigious sigh. “This,” she said, “is my 
‘versary ! 5? 

“ Your anniversary, Kitty ; why that’s a reason with most people 
for taking a drop too much, instead of a drop too little,” said I, setting 
down the glass on the\ table by which Kitty was standing, with the 
Ste handy ; “ but why should you be so sad on your birthday, 

a 
_ “It’s not a birthday, master ; it’s just the contrary, — it's a death- 
day ! This is the ’versary of my poor husband’s death, bless him! If ever 
husband deserved to go to heaven, he was the one ! I sometimes think 
I see him sitting in Abraham’s bosom! as the Bible says; and if only 
good husbands go there, he won’t be much squeedged — that’s all I 
can say |” 
—- this is the day of your husband’s death,” said I, casting about 
now I should coax her to take to the gin, which was standing by 
itself, the only thing on the table. I saw Kitty eye it once very 
affectionately, but she turned her head away with a resolute air, and 
at the wall. “Strongbolt was one of the jailors at some 
prison, was he not,” said I, seeking for some pretext to 
me her into conversation. 
» “It was not him,” said Kitty, pettishly ; “it wouldn’t be for the 
‘6 rr2 
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like of him that I should take on. No! it was a better one than eyer 
stood in his shoes! Never shall I look on the likes of him again, as 
= poet says in the play! He was a regular trump, and no mis- 
take ! 

“It was your first husband, was it? I never knew, Kitty, that 
you had more than one husband!” 

‘** No more I had — at one time; but it wasn’t my first husband 
neither. When I was cajoled into a-marrying of him, I was a young 
thing that didn’t know one from another. It’s just like all young 
girls — they are in such a hurry to be married, and to have a house 
of their own, and to be their own mistress, as they call it, that they just 
jump at the first offer that's made to’em. I was very foolish, master, 
and if ’d a know’d what I should have to doin the business, I never 
would have had him.” 

** And what was the business that your husband carried on?” 
said I. 

“You mean my first. It was a very respectable business, and 
well enough for one, but it wasn’t enough for two, and so I soon 
found out, to my cost. My husband was in the cat’s meat line, and 
he served a great many respectable families all round about Holborn, 
and the cats came to know him, and he used to praise ’em before 
their mistresses, and give them an odd bit of meat now and then, extra, 
without charging for it, so that he became quite a favourite ——” 

* With the cats?” 

“‘ That’s just the same, and it’s the old proverb, ‘love me, love my 
dog,’ and why not the same with cats? Well, the long and the short 
of it was, that I was living in service with a lady who dealt in clothes 
that were not new, and she had a cat, and I had to buy the victuals 
for it; and from talking to the cat he took to talking to me, and some- 
how or other, I don’t know how it was, he talked me over, — and so 
one morning we went and got married. 

*“‘ Pray sit down, Kitty, said I; “your story is quite interesting. 
Won’t you drink this?” holding the gin between her and the 
light. 

“ Don’t tempt me, master; you know when we say our prayers itis 
not to be led into temptation. But I was tempted, as Eve was before 
me, though it was not with cat’s meat, but with an apple, if all 
accounts be true. However, that has nothing to do with my story; 
every one to his taste, say I.” 

* And how did you get on after you were married?” 

“Oh! much the same as most people do, I believe. That is, I 
found courting one thing, and marriage another ; and I tell you what 
it is, master, courting is like smoothing down a cat’s back, all nice 
enough while she keeps her claws in ; but marriage is like roughening 
the cat’s back the wrong way, and then she puts her claws out, and 
that makes quite a different business of it, as I soon found out.” 

“* How was that? Did your husband beat you?” 

“ Of course he did; but that. was nothing; it is what every wile 
must expect now and then; but that wasn’t the worst; I was soon 
obliged to take the barrow and go acrying cat’s meat all day, and that 
was mofe than a respectable young woman, delicately brought up 2° 
I was, could bear.” 
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« And who was your father ?” asked I. 

“ He was in the service of the great Mr. ——, I forget his name, 
who always contracted for all the dust in our parish.” 

“T see,” said I; “but talking of dust makes my throat feel quite 
dry ; you won't drink that drop of stuff, I suppose ?” 

“ No, master, thank you, it’s against my vow,” said Kitty, taking 
up the glass, and looking at it sentimentally, and smelling it ; and 
then putting it down on the table with a sigh; but I observed that 
she replaced it on the table nearer to her than before. 

“ And what was the end of your unhappy union ?” said I, in a tone 
of affectionate commiseration at the wrongs inflicted by the cat’s-meat 
man on the much-injured Kitty. 

“The end of it was, what happens sooner or later to all bad 
husbands who ill-treat their wives. He took to drinking — that is, 
hé‘always used to drink as much as he could get at all times, but he 
soon got worser than ever, and as drink he would have, he took to 
evil courses to get it. The first time I got a knowledge of his wieked 
ways, I thought I should have fainted away, for after all he was my 
husband, and I could’nt help feeling for him, and besides, I was afraid 
that I should become complicated in his wickedness, and so get put in 
gaol or lagged, for aught I knew. I was sitting one evening at home 
getting ready his dinner again’ he came home, which was some sprats 
which I had exchanged some cat’s meat for with a neighbour, when 
I heard the sound of the wheel of his barrow on the pavement. I saw 
that he was a little the worse for liquor, and I was just going to stick 
up my back a bit, — for I never could bear to be put on,—and he 
trundled his barrow into the room — we had an apartment on the 
ground floor for the convenience of the barrow,— when he ups with 
the lid of it, and chucking something on the floor, says he, ‘ Skin that 
cat !’” 

“Ts it possible!” said I. 

“ Master, I guessed the whole truth in a minute, and from that 
moment I felt that I was the wretchedest woman in the world! The 
ghost of that cat haunted me at night, and whenever I woke, I 
thought I saw it on the counterpane, with its back sticking up, and 
its whiskers sticking out, and its mouth half open, and its tail brist- 
ling behind like a hearth-brush —it was a dreadful sight, and had 
like to have drove me quite mad! And every day it was the same; 
and sometimes he brought home one and sometimes two, and then 
he would say, with a terrible oath, ‘skin that cat!’ and there was I 
obliged to do it, though it went against my stomach, or else there 
would have been murder, for he swore if I did’nt he would skin me; 
and he had got so ferocious and blood-thirsty, what with killing of 
eats and with the drink besides, that he quite frightened me; and he 
ny beat me twice a day, night and morning, so that I got quite 
fiserable at last, and when he was transported to Botany Bay, it was 
'® blessed relief to me, as well as the cats, poor creatures! But I 
little thought then how good comes out of evil, as the parson says, 











‘and how the transporting of my first husband should lead to a second! 
@nd to such a second! Ah! he was a dear, if ever there was one in 


this blessed world. He was a sailoring man, and he always left me 
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half his pay, and let me do what I liked! And this is the day of his 
death, poor fellow ! and such a death too.” 

Here Kitty put her apron to her face to wipe, as I supposed, her 
eyes, but she confined herself to another feature, and with her eyes 
fixed on her stone floor, she shook her head dolefully. I immediately 
took the glass of gin which stood ready, and held it under her nose. 
The fragrant fumes of the liquor ascended to her nostrils, and pene- 
trated into her brain. It was too much! Virtue is powerful, but 
nature is stronger still! She took hold of the stem of the glass, 
daintily, as if she feared to touch it; shook her head; smacked her 
lips ; gave a last snivel; and then elevating it to the proper position, 
with its edge kissing her lips, by a rapid motion of her wrist she 
turned the bottom of the glass towards the sky, and deposited the 
liquor in her gullet. I took the glass from her hand, for she was 
quite overcome with her feelings, and immediately refilling it, placed 
it within her reach, and urged her to proceed with her story. 

* What was the dreadful death,” said I, “that your excellent 
husband suffered ? I mean the second one.” 

* Ah! master! it’s a’most too dreadful to tell of ! But as you 
have beguiled me into talking of the poor dead man, I will not refuse 
you. He was eaten up!” 

** Eaten up! who or what ate him up? a wild beast? ” 

“Them that was wilder than wild beasts, and more cruel than 
wolves and tigers. No! master, he was eat up by the savages, and 
my precious husband was swallowed down into their nasty stomachs 
as if he had been a line o’ pork — the wretches ! ” 

“ ‘Take another glass,” said I. Kitty acquiesced. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Kitty, “I only wish I had the cooking of ‘em! 
And what do you think, master? the only thing that was left of him 
was his head! yes! his dear precious head ; and that the black varmint 
had pickled! yes, they had, indeed! It was brought home to me by 
the captain, salted and pickled — and dried! No, they did'nt leave a 
bit of him but his head ! they eat him all up, and they would have 
eaten his head too, that’s my opinion, if they had known how to dress 
it. I put it on the mantelpiece, and there it used to look at me s0 
dreadfully all night, that I asked the sexton of our parish to bury it for 
me, and give it rest. But he said it was not the custom, by no means, 
to do such things; that they buried bodies, but that he had never 
heard of burying a head before, and ’specially such a head as that; 
and he turned it round and round in his hands, as if it had been 4 
lump of dirt, and had never belonged to my poor dear husband!” _ 

«‘ And what became of it at last?” said I, rather interested at this 
head of the discourse. 

“Tt got to the ears of some of those folks who are fond of poking 
about after things that are buried, and are of no use to anybody, and 
I was over persuaded by one of them —an antique, I think they 
called him, — and he eed me to sell him the head to put in lus 


museum, for he took a great fancy to it; but that I would’nt listen to. 
The idea of selling my poor dear departed husband’s head, when the 
rest. of him was in the savage stomach of those horrid cannibals, was 
too shocking! So I let him take it away, and he put it in a glass 
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case in a large room, where I saw it amongst a heap of curiosities of 
snakes and skeletons, and stuffed sharks, and all sorts of monsters ; 
with a description underneath it about New Zealand, I think the 
place was called, but my eyes was too watery to see clearly; and the 
gentleman gave me some money, out of kindness, to set up in a little 
business, in a small way, in the coke and charcoal line. But the horrid 
thought of that pickled head haunted me to such a degree, that I was 
afraid to sleep alone at nights, and I believe it was that more than 
anything else that made me marry Strongbolt — that was my last 
husband — rest his soul! He was very kind to me, was Strongbolt in 
his way, but being used to deal with the rogues and vagabonds in the 
gaol, he was a little roughish. But bless me, what am I doing! I 
declare I have broken my vow, and this is the third glass of gin that 
I have been drinking, without thinking of it! (It was the sixth.) 
But never mind, I can keep my vow to-morrow instead ; and after all, 
the gin one gets from the public houses is such weak stuff it can 
hardly be called drinking spirits. But in for a sheep in for a lamb— 
I mean the contrary — the talking of that dear precious soul’s pickled 
head has quite confused me! I think I see it now! — With your 
leave, master, I will just take another glass, — there’s only one more 
left in the bottle—and then I will go and see after that rogue 
that’s locked up in the strong room. Good gracious! my poor limbs 
are very weak! It must be the rheumatism that I caught last night 
sleeping without my bonnet ——1 mean my night cap. Thank you, 
master, that will do,” she said, as I led her to the door and set her 
a-going in the right direction; “ah! goodness! a poor old body like 
me is soon upset by a little grief; but the thought of that pickled 
head is enough to upset any one, let alone his poor widow that is left 
‘to bemoan him.” 

And so saying, and maundering as she went, she tottered down the 
gallery towards the staircase, while I set about performing another 
necessary part of the stratagem. 


CHAPTER X. 


As Kitty went out the painter entered; and now we began to look 
at our work more seriously. He brought a blue bag with him, in 
which he had put the paints and brushes that he wanted, and as it 
looked like-a lawyer’s bag, the more especially as he had taken care 
to let the ends of some papers and parchments stick out at the top, 
it excited no suspicion, and passed muster without examination. 
Before he went in to Ned, I made him write a letter in a feigned 
hand to the warden as if from a stranger complaining of having been 
insulted. by a drunken woman called Kitty! and hinting at the lax 
‘State of discipline of the prison where such things could occur to re- 
Spectable visitors without redress! The letter was not sealed, in 
order that it might be opened and read by the warden’s deputy, who, 
‘I calculated, would take immediate notice of the irregularity, and 
order the immediate expulsion of the offender from the prison. 
_ In the meantime Kitty had been let in, as usual, to clean up Ned’s 


oom, not without some admonitory observations on the part of the 
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officiating turnkey in respect to her intoxicated condition, which Kitty 
resented, of course, with the virtuous indignation usual in such cages. 
She had no sooner entered, than Ned began his part of the game; and 
he proceeded to compliment Kitty on her good looks, which she was 
pleased to receive graciously, although, as she averred, this day, of all 
other days in the year, was the one when her looks were worst, be- 
cause of her mourning for her poor dear second husband. ‘The 
mention of this family affliction naturally brought on the story of the 
pickled head, which so shocked Ned, that he was obliged, as he 
feelingly declared, to take the least possible drop of Hollands, to enable 
him to bear the heart-rending narration, and he recommended the 
tender-hearted Kitty so far to violate her usual habits of moderation 
as to make use of the same restorative for her own consolation ; an 
invitation with which she complied, she said, to oblige him ; and as 
her legs were very weak, she took the liberty to sit down. Ned, with 
that respectful consideration which is so pleasing to see rendered by 
the young to the old, took the trouble to place the table by her chair, 
setting the bottle upright at the same time close to her elbow, and 
inviting her to help herself—a liberality which so charmed the 
sorrowing widow, that she entered into the story of the pickled head 
seriatim ; in the midst of which a stranger entered, who was an- 
nounced as the “ lawyer.” 

Kitty, who had a horror of lawyers, which always presented to her, 
as she said, the idea of some terrible wild beast coming to devour 
you, made a movement to retire; but as this by no means suited the 
plans of the confederates, she was pressingly entreated to remain, and 
to continue her interesting story; to which, after a little coquetting, 
she consented, “ not,” as she said, “ for the sake of the Hollands, — al- 
though she was bound to say it was the finest liquor she had ever 
tasted since the owner of the pickled head had been used to smuggle 
over a keg now and then of similar stuff from Holland; but it was 
to please the gentlemen that she stayed, although her heart was so full 
that she feared she should never be able to get through her story.” 

Ned requested her; with the most winning politeness, to tell her 
story her own way, and by no means to spare the liquor, as it was 
the least he could do to offer her the means of supporting her spirits 
during the harrowing tale. He entreated her indulgence, also, to 
allow him to retire behind the curtain of his bed, in order to change 
an indispensable article of his apparel, and begged her to go on with 
her narration, as he could dress and have the satisfaction of hearing 
her account of that most interesting adventure at the same time. 
Kitty, therefore, replenishing her glass, and taking up the thread o! 
her narrative, which was rather an entangled one, and which savoured 
strongly of her recent potations, went on leisurely with her recital, 
helping her memory by frequent applications to the stone bottle. 
Her face was turned to the side where Ned was performing lus 
modest toilette behind the curtain, while the painter listened to 
Kitty with the most flattering attention, and the most lively marks of 
interest and commiseration. 

Now, if the artist had been employed in transferring to canvass 
the striking features of Brandy-faced Kitty, for exhibition at the 
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Royal Academy, it is most likely that the widow would have been 
not a little pleased at a tribute so flattering to her personal appear- 
ance. But as Dick was engaged in painting the portrait of that dis- 
tinguished personage on Ned’s living face, it would doubtless have 
excited considerable curiosity, and perhaps not less alarm, had she 
been aware that the operation was being performed in a manner so 
clandestine. It was for that reason, therefore, that the painter and 
the painted were particularly anxious to prevent their original from 
being aware of what was going forward in regard to her copy ; and, 
fortunately, the liquor had already produced such a effect as to cause 
her to see but dimly and confusedly ; and her intellects were in that 
bewildered state, that she did not in the least suspect that her wicked 
entertainers were fabricating a counterfeit Kitty, to usurp her name 
and calling. So, while Kitty talked and sipped, the painter coloured 
and shaded, until he had produced a counterfeit, which Edward, when 
he looked in the glass, found so startling, that he was almost inclined 
to question his own identity, with such curious exactitude had the 
painter represented the blooming strawberry on Kitty’s nose! Every 
line was there — the eyes; the eye-brows; the hairs on the chin; the 
patches on the cheeks ; the corners of the mouth — all were there! 
It was Kitty herself! 

Added to this, Ned had equipped himself, with the assistance of 
his friend, with the flannel petticoat and dress supplied by the in- 
genious Miss Wilson, and nothing was wanted but the veritable bon- 
net which Kitty wore to complete his disguise to the satisfaction of 
the theatrical artist. The game now was, how to gét that bonnet off; 
but Kitty was “impracticable.” 

In vain did Ned, behind the curtain, and the painter, before it, use 
every art to induce Ketty to divest herself of that venerable article. 
They asked to examine its form and texture; and first they threw 
out hints, and then they formally promised to buy her a new one. 
To the new one, she said, she had no objection, making a mental 
resolution to “‘ spout” it immediately; but as to taking the old one 
off, — no!— that was a thing impossible! Dick praised her hair, 
declaring that, upon his honour as a gentleman, he had never seen 
hair so beautiful on any woman’s head at Kitty’s years; not, as he 
insinuated, that he thought she was old, but her hair was positively 
as glossy and as bright as a young girl’s! But nothing would do; and 
Ned was almost in despair of the success of the stratagem, and the 
- time-was-wearing fast away, when a loud knocking was made at the 
door, and the voice of a turnkey was heard inquiring for “ Kitty.” 
~ “Come out, old woman,” said he; “it’s no use to make any words 
about it. ‘The warden says that out you must go; and so the shortest 
Way is the best.” 

_ “What is the matter,” said Ned, raising his voice ; “ what has poor 
Kitty done — poor — good — old lady ?” 

~ “Kitty is drunk, and you know it; and she has been insulting a 
‘gentleman stranger, who has written a letter to the warden, and the 
warden says that Kitty is to be locked out,” said the turnkey, through 
the door; “and so she must come along.” 

“I won’t go,” screamed out Kitty, who by this time was pretty 
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considerably drunk, and trying to stand on her legs, in doing which 
she rolled helplessly on the floor. “I won’t go, for any such blackeuard 
as you or any that’s like you! — you a gentleman! with your frock 
coat and your high-lows — I could make a better gentleman any day 
out of a sack of charcoal, you sneaking, liverfaced, water-drinkino 
nincompoop. There! put that in your pipe and smoke it!” ; 

“Come out, you old harridan,” roared the officer in a rage ; “ open 
the door, I say, and let me turn that gin-drinking, filthy old woman 
out of the prison. She is a disgrace to the place — come out, I say !” 

If it had been possible for the individual to whom these compli- 
mentary observations were addressed to get on her legs, she would 
willingly, she said, have had a month at Bridewell for the pleasure 
of sticking her nails into the turnkey’s face. But she was resistless| 
drunk. But as she lay on the floor she gave free vent to the only 
member which did not partake of her general prostration — her 
tongue — to shower on the exasperated officer every abusive epithet 
with which the vocabulary of her three departed husbands could 
furnish her! But the turnkey insisting on the door being opened, 
and the affair becoming serious, it was necessary for Ned and his 
friend to take a decisive step. 

“ All or nothing,” said Ned, emerging from his hiding-place, and 
snatching Kitty’s bonnet from her head. 

As Kitty’s back was turned to him as she sat on the floor, it was 
not until he had placed the coveted article on his head that she caught 
sight of his features and habilaments! Drunk as she was, she had 
not so far lost her senses as not to be instantly struck with the dread- 
ful nature of the apparition! The pickled head was nothing to it! 
Here was her own head on somebody else’s shoulders! Her own 
face! her own gown! her own bonnet! It was herself! — another 
self! It was Kitty! Who then was she? Was she Kitty — her- 
self, —or was she somebody else? It was too much for mortal 
powers to bear; for Ned, to complete the dismay that he saw her 
plunged in, squatted down on the floor, and shaking his head at her, 
with a horrible grimace, uttered a fearful howl. 

All she could say was, “ Who the devil are you?” and then sink- 
ing down in a fit of fright, remained without speech or motion. 

“ Now is the time,” said Dick. ‘ Mind and act your part well; it 
is neck or nothing for both of us.” 

Saying this, he opened the door, and pushing the counterfeit Kitty 
out, she was pounced upon by the turnkey, who immediately locked 
the door on the outside, and seizing the drunken old female dog — as 
he called her — by the arm, he dragged her to the lobby, Ned reeling 
about and making a mock resistance, which only made the officer 
more determined to eject her summarily from the prison. In this 
manner Ned was violently driven from the gate, amidst the jeers and 
the laughter of the spectators, and bundled into the street, Mr. Richard 
Bristel following behind, and affecting to be excessively shocked at 
the indecency and immorality of the exhibition. 

Hastily passing the liberated prisoner as he continued to reel down 
the street, he said to him in a whisper, “ Keep it up, and follow me! 

| ( To be continued. ) 
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Medii Avi Kalendarium ; or Dates, Charters, and Customs of the 
Middle Ages, with Kalendars from the Tenth to the Fifteenth 
Century: and an Alphabetical Digest of the Obsolete Names of 
Days: forming a Glossary of the Dates of the Middle Ages, with 
Tables and other Aids for ascertaining Dates. By R. T. Hampson. 
In two volumes. London: Henry Kent Causton and Co., Birchin 
Lane. 1841. 


Amone the numerous works which daily issue from the press, there 
are very few on which it is possible to express unqualified appro- 
bation : it is exceedingly pleasing, therefore, to be able to bestow 
praise on a book fully, heartily, and without reserve. Such is the 
ease, we are happy to say, with the work before us. It is one of the 
most learned, and also one of the most entertaining, of all the books 
which have been published on this or on many other subjects. Cer- 
tainly the title of the book, “ Dates, Charters, and Customs,” does not 
present a very attractive aspect to the general reader; it might be 
supposed to be essentially dry, repulsive, and unamusing. The 
greater then the merit of the author who, out of a subject intrinsically 
dull, has so fashioned his materials as to make it one of the most 
amusing as well as most instructive works that a lady can place on 
her drawing-room table, or an antiquarian in his study. It is a 
repertory of legends, wild tales, and mysterious love-charms— telling 
how to recall lovers and procure husbands — information which can- 
not fail to be generally interesting ; and it is a magazine of learned 
curiosities, replete with old missals and musty parchments, primeval 
kalendars, and ancient chronicles. The books have an air of “ rubigo” 
about them, like old medals. Here popular superstitions are traced 
to their source, and their record turned to useful purposes in develop- 
ing the history of the human mind, and in revealing the secret of the 
pagent origin of different and distant nations. 
‘The laboriousness' of the author’s researches, and the skill and judg- 
ment with which he has culled, from the prodigious folios of black- 
‘Ietter which remain as monuments of the gigantic achievements of . 
former ages, all that was proper for his purpose, excites our admiration ; 
while the contemplation of the mass of books and manuscripts which 
the author must have devoured is positively appalling. No one but 
& “ helluo librorum” of the most voracious appetite, which is freely 
Wanslated as a—we forget the precise term, but it is something 
‘equivalent with “a terrible fellow for books,” — could possibly have 
much less executed, the Herculean task of wading through the 
enormous quantity of print and manuscript, to the fact of which these 
5 es bear testimony. Nor is the great learning possessed by the 
Mather less to be admired; for the reader cannot “consult this work 
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without feeling that the writer is thoroughly master of his subject 
and that he possesses within himself stores of knowledge by which he 
can test the truth or falsehood of black-letter histories, and by the 
means of which he is enabled to compare and expound the causes of 
similar religious observance co-existing with dissimilar religious 
opinions, and of showing how corresponding superstitions link to- 
gether in one common parentage the wide-scattered descendants of a 
primeval people. 

In all this, it is to be observed, the author neither assumes nor 
seems to be conscious of any merit attaching personally to himself: 
he speaks of his book only as a “compilation ;” and seems hardly to 
be aware of the rarity or the value of his own profound erudition. 
He says in his preface : — 


“ Of a work which is chiefly founded on information derived from manu- 
script or printed sources, little explanation can be necessary. ‘The original 
intention was, to cast into the form of a Glossary as many of the terms now 
obsolete, but employed in medizval chronology, as could be obtained by a 
diligent research, and to assign the bearing of each, as nearly as it could be 
satisfactorily ascertained. In the prosecution of this plan, it soon became 
obvious that the utility of the Glossary would be considerably enlarged by 
determining the age of the term itself; and the attempt to effect this object 
with exactitude has necessarily introduced a multitude of ecclesiastical and 
legal antiquities, which were not contemplated in the first design, but which 
are indispensable in many cases to confer probability on explanations, respect- 
ing which there may be conflicting opinions.” 


After enumerating some instances of the utility of fixing dates, he 
says : — 


* Innumerable instances resembling the preceding, may be readily collected 
from the Glossary, in which it has been a principal object, to assemble in an 
alphabetical order whatever might tend to elucidate the obscurities of the 
chronology of the middle ages. In order the better to prczerve the utility 
of this department of the work, by removing from it every thing that did 
not immediately belong to the explanations, it became necessary either to 
reject many curious and not altogether useless facts, or to embody them m 
a separate department. ‘The latter course has been pursued.” 


We shall now proceed to show the manner in which the author 
has accomplished his design. The first book of the first volume 1s 
devoted to a disquisition on “ Charters and Dates.” It begins thus :— 


“ Theoretical writers on historical composition have established the maxim, 
that they who relate the events of ages anterior to their own, deserve credit 
so far only as they acquaint us with the sources, from which they derive 
their information. ese historical authorities resolve themselves into two 
classes of corroborative testimony, — public acts and monuments, and private 
writers. Among the former are medals, inscriptions, charters, diplomas, 
statutes, and, in short, all instruments of a national character ; in the latter 
class are comprised authors of histories, chronicles, annals, memotrs, and 
letters, who are either contemporary, or remote from the events, which they 
relate, and whose credibility is necessarily proportionate to their presence oF 
distance. Hence the verification of facts requires the institution of a com- 

ison between the record and the monuments of the age described, 
een the narration and its reasoning, and the documents on which the 
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assertions and inferences depend. He that would verify the accounts of the 
historian, or that would compare public records and authors of the same 
period together, will often find himself perplexed by the irregularity and 
obscurity which embarrass the chronology of the middle ages. The states- 
man, the churchman, and the historian, in speaking of the same time, employ 
very different language ; and, indeed, it rarely happens that two contempo- 
writers agree in adopting the same chronological terms. If the indi- 
cations of the time be not understood, it is evident, that the order of events 
will be liable to be deranged, that anachronisms will arise, that things will 
be confounded with persons, and that the effect will often be mistaken for 
the cause, the cause for the effect. 
“ Gibbon, the historian, remarks on the chronology of English history, that 
it ‘may be considered as a neglected department.’ ” 


One of the most interesting points relating to dates is certainly 
the age of the globe which we inhabit, and the date of its creation. 
It may be said, that if the Creator of the Universe had considered it 
necessary for the well-being and happiness of those of his creatures 
whom he has placed on this ball of earth, he would have furnished 
them with the means of accurately ascertaining the origin of the globe 
which they possess, and the era of its formation. But although 
there are many who maintain the opinion that such inquiries are 
vain, useless, and impossible for the limited faculties of man to 
compass, the question is, nevertheless, one that interests, and which 
cannot fail always to interest, the human race in a powerful degree. 
The author thus speaks of it: — 


“ For those who are disinclined to enter into the abstrusities of general 
chronology, it may be sufficient to notice, that the age of the world, and the 
number of years which have elapsed from the Creation to the Nativity of 
Christ, are involved in difficulties from which they appear to be inextricable. 
On the latter question alone there are no fewer than one hundred and forty 
different hypotheses, founded, in the opinion of the learned Petavius, upon 
mere conjectures and not upon solid argument. Some fix the epoch of the 
Nativity in the year of the world 3616, while others go back to the year 
6484, and others adopt intermediate years. The variations in the principal 
copies of the Old Testament have occasioned this diversity of opinion. The 
Hebrew codex, to which preference is generally assigned, fixes the deluge in 
the year of the world 1656, the Samaritan codex in 1307, and the Greek 
codex, or septuagint version, in 2262. The period which follows the deluge 
for nine generations, the number computed from the creation, does not offer 
smaller variations; the Hebrew codex gives 262 years, the Samaritan 942, 
and the Septuagint 1972. The system most accredited in the present day, 
is that of Archbishop Usher, which is founded on the Hebrew codex, and 
be the-epoch.of the Nativity in the year of the world 4000. After 
all, Moses himself, the inspired historian of the creation, to whose authority 
ibis futile to oppose the hap-hazard conjectures of his annotators, makes no 
tempt to give a date; it was sufficient for him, one of the wisest of men, 
and possessing divine information, to state that the world arose in the begin- 
y of all things, and that beginning, the discoveries of modern science have 
ced far beyond the hypotheses of European chronologists.” 


‘Passing from this geological question, we come to a question of date 
sespect to the common use of the English language, which is not 
erally known, but which is curious : — 


8 Sir John Cavendish, lord chicf justice, who was beheaded in 5 Richard II., 
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1382, made his will partly in Latin, and partly in French, assigning ag the 
reason of his deviation from the first to the second, that the French lanouage 
was more natural to himself and was more common, and better known than 
the Latin; but of English he takes no notice. The Rolls of Parliament do 
not contain more than three or four entries in English before the reion of 
Henry the Sixth, after whose accession the use of the language became 
common in these records; but French continued to be the language of the 
court so es the reign of Henry the Eighth; and from an epigram of 
Sir Thomas More, quoted by Daines Barrington, it appears to have been 
no better than that of Stratford le Bow : 


‘ Crescit tamen, sibique nimirum placet, 
Verbis tribus si quid loquatur Gallice ; 
Aut Galicis si quid nequit vocabulis, 
Conatur id, licet verbis non Gallicis, 
Canore saltem personare Gallico,’” 


In book the third and onwards, the author treats of the subject of 
‘“‘ Popular Customs and Superstitions connected with Dates ;” which 
he divides into four parts, relating to the traditional customs 
and the superstitious observances of winter, summer, autumn, and 
spring; and in collecting the accounts of customs which bear upon 
the subject of dates, he brings forward a fund of learning, and a 
multitude of legends which are most curious and entertaining. Under 
the head of Winter he narrates : — 


“From the Regnum Papisticum of Naogeorgus, translated by Barnabe 
Googe, in 1570, it appears that the peasant girls in ancient times, attempted 
to divine the name of their future husbands, by forcing the growth of onions 
in the chimney corner, and they ascertained the temper of their future 
spouse from the straightness or crookedness of a stick, drawn from a wood 
stack. Amatory divinations, it will be seen, were by no means peculiar in 
England to the season of Advent. In Germany, it is commonly believed 
that on St. Andrew’s night and the nights of St. Thomas, Christmas, and 
New Year, a girl has the power of inviting and seeing her future lover. A 
table is to be laid for two persons, taking care, however, that there are no 
forks on it. Whatever the lover leaves behind him at his departure must 
be carefully preserved; he then returns to her who has it, and loves her 
passionately. It must, however, be carefully kept from his sight, because he 
would otherwise remember the torture of superhuman power, which he that 
night endured, and this would lead to fatal consequences. A fair maiden, in 
Austria, once sought at midnight, after performing the necessary ceremonies, 
to obtain a sight of her future lover; whereupon a shoemaker appeared, 
having a dagger in his hand, which he threw at her, and then disappeared. 
She picked up the dagger and concealed it in a trunk. It was not long 
afterwards ates the meres visited, courted, and married her. Some 
years after their marriage, she chanced to go one Sunday, about the hour ot 
vespers, to the trunk, in search of something which she required for her 
work on the following day. As she opened her trunk, her husband came to 
her, and would insist on looking into it; she kept him off, until at last he 

ushed her away with t violence, looked into her trunk, and there saw 
his dagger. He i iately seized it, and demanded of her how she had 


obtained it, because he had lost it at a very particular time. In her fear 

and alarm, she had not the power to invent any excuse, so declared the 

truth, that it was the same dagger which he had left behind him on the night 

when she had obliged him to sppen to her. Her husband hereupon grew 
e oa 


enraged, and said, with a terri th,—‘*Twas you then that caused me 
that night of dreadful misery !’ and with that he thrust the dagger into her 
heart.” 
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We do not observe any explanation of the popular superstition re- 
lating to a personage whose interference with human affairs is gene- 
rally considered to be more officious than agreeable, and who, under 
the appellation of “ Old Nick,” has attained an unenviable celebrity ; 
put on the subject of St. Nicholas, there is the following record : — 


“The festival of St. Nicholas is observed on the 6th of December, and is 
marked by several peculiarities which connect the saint with the marine 
deities of Scandinavia, Greece, and Rome. He is said by Moreri to have 
been bishop of Myra, in the 4th century, and he was accounted a saint of 
the highest virtue, even in his earliest infancy. This saint has ever been 
considered the patron of scholars and of youth, of which the reason has been 
assigned by the Rey. W. Cole, from a life of St. Nicholas, 3rd edition 4to., 
1645. ‘An Asiatic gentleman, sending his two sons to Athens for educa- 
tion, ordered them'to wait on the bishop for his benediction. On arriving 
at Myra with their baggage, they took up their lodgings at an inn, proposing 
to defer their visit till the morrow ; but, in the mean time, the icaoes to 
secure their effects to himself, killed the young gentlemen, cut them into 
a salted them, and intended to sell them for pickled pork. St. Nicholas 

ing favoured with a sight of these proceedings in a vision, went to the inn, 
and reproached the landlord with the crime, who, immediately confessing it, 
entreated the saint to pray to heaven for his pardon. The bishop, moved 
by his confession and contrition, besought forgiveness for him, and suppli- 
cated restoration of life to the children. Scarcely had he finished, when the 
ste re-united, and the resuscitated youths threw themselves from the 

ine tub at the feet of the bishop: he raised them up, blessed them, and 
sent them to Athens, with great joy, to prosecute their studies.’” 


The Greek sailors of modern times, he informs us, since the ab- 
dication or deposition of their old friend Neptune —the same who 
is represented on the top of Buckingham Palace, with a potato-fork 
in his hand ready to stick into the adjacent plum pudding, an 
allegorical representation perfectly English —have adopted Saint 
Nicholas in his place : — 


* ‘The modern mariners of Greece substitute St. Nicholas for Neptune ; and 
an interesting historical anecdote is connected with the subject. The name 
of Kanaris, the Greek naval hero, was almost unknown among his fellow- 
countrymen, until he signalised himself in January, 1828, by setting fire to 
the Turkish admiral’s ship, which had a crew of 2200 men on board at the 
time, in the roads of Chios. His own men, upon descrying the great Turkish 
fleet in that road sted, attempted to compel him to sheer off. ‘If ye have 
coward souls, exclaimed their gallant commander, ‘throw yourselves into 
the sea, and shelter yourselves behind yon rocks. I shall remain on board 

and die without-you.’ These words recalled their sinking courage, and 
they swore to live or die with him. It happened to be the month of 
D an, when the faithful, after keeping their mouths closed from sun-rise 
‘® sun-set, retaliate for the penance by passing the night in all kinds of 
‘Merriment and debauchery. The night in question had, therefore, collected 






























“ahost of Turkish officers of considerable rank on board the admiral’s ship, 
“@8 visiters. It was pitch dark when Kanaris made his fire-ship fast to the 
“Yessel, set fire to her, and jumped into his launch ; the flames spread rapidly, 
and | is, who was at no great distance from the enemy, called out to 
, *Hollo there! how do you relish the Ramazan illumination?’ Then 
his best hands to the oar, he beheld the Turkish admiral’s ship, with 
“the Kapudan Pasha and every soul on board, blown into the air. anaris, 
9m the other hand, had a barrel of gunpowder as his messmate, as a resource 
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for ridding himself of life, rather than fall into his adversaries’ clutches in 
the event of their giving him chase; but they were in no mood for the 
experiment, and he was consequently enabled to gain the harbour of Ipsara 
the next moeniey where his fellow-countrymen welcomed him with loud 
acclaims and discharges of musquetry and cannon. As soon as he got on 
shore, he made his way to St. Nicholas’s church, where he returned the 
saint fervent thanksgivings for the succour he had vouchsafed him, and pre- 
sented a votive offering of two wax tapers at his shrine.” 


With respect to the origin of “ Christmas Boxes,” which the French 
gentleman, with the usual knowledge displayed by his countrymen in 
respect to. English manners and customs, described as a national 
boxing day, when all the people box one another in one grand and 
universal fight with fists, the author, after some incidental remarks 
in respect to its having fallen, in these latter days, much into disuse— 
a departure from ancient customs more deplored by the receivers 
than the bestowers of the gifts in question, — narrates that the origin 
of the name is ascribed to the following custom : — , 


** Whenever a ship sailed from any of those parts, where the religious 
were under the authority of the Church of Rome, a certain saint was always 
named, unto whose protection its safety was committed, and in that ship 
there was a box, and into that box every poor person put something in order 
to induce the priests to pray to that saint for the safe return of the vessel ; 
which box was locked up by the priests, who said that the money should not 
be taken out until the vessel came back. Another and more probable ex- 
pease is given by a well informed anonymous writer. ‘ Christmas Boxes,’ 

e says, ‘may be assimilated to, and probably originated from the Roman 
P alia, which were instituted, according to Dicavuits, by Servius Tullius, 
and celebrated in honour of Ceres at the beginning of the year. An altar 
was erected in every village, where persons gave money. The apprentices’ 
boxes were formerly made of pottery ; and Aubrey mentions a pot, in which 
Roman denarii were found resembling in appearance an apprentice’s earthen 
Christmas Box. Count Caylus gives two of these Paganalian boxes; one 
jm Ceres seated between two figures standing; the other with a head 
of H es. The Heathen plan was commuted in the Middle Age to col- 
lections for masses, in order to absolve the debaucheries of the season, which 
the servants were unable to pay. In like manner, the grooms of the ear! of 
Northumberland’s chamber he a Christmas box, and it is recorded that the 
earl deposited in it X Xs.” 

The story of the “ Were Wolves” in Germany is thus alluded to: 
we must refer the reader to the work itself for the explanation of 
the superstition, which involves much research, and which will amply 
repay perusal : — 

“ The ancient superstition respecting Were-wolves, the mutation of men 
into wolves at this season, is much too remarkable to be admitted. Olaus 
Magnus, ishop of Upsal, and metropolitan of Sweden, relates in his 
History of the Goths, that at the festival of Christmas in the cold northern 
parts, there is a strange conversion of men into beasts; and that at a place 
previously fixed eee there is a gathering of a huge multitude 

have been changed from men, and which, during that night 

rage with such fierceness against mankind and other creatures not fierce by 
nature, that the inhabitants of the country suffer more hurt from them, than 
a natural wolves ; for these human wolves attack houses, 
‘down the doors in order that they may destroy the inmates, and 

nto the cellars, where they drink out whole tuns of beer or mead, 
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leaving the empty vessels heaped one upon another. If any man afterwards 
comes to the place where they have met, and his cart overturn, or he fall 
down in the snow, it is believed that he will die that year. The author relates, 
that there is standing a wall of a certain castle that was destroyed, to which, 
at an appointed time, these unnatural wolves come and endeavour to leap 
over it; and that those wolves which cannot leap over the wall from fatness 
or otherwise, are whipped by their leaders: and, moreover, it is believed 
that among them are the great men and chief nobility of the land. This 
change of a natural man into a brute is effected by muttering certain words 
and drinking a cup of ale to a man-wolf, which, if he accept the same, 
renders the man-natural worthy of admission into the society of men-wolves. 
He may then change himself into the form of a wolf, by going into a secret 
cellar, or private wood; and may put off his wolf’s form and resume his own 
at pleasure. 

“The following instances, or anecdotes, are related in confirmation of this 
statement :— A certain nobleman, while on a journey through the woods, 
was benighted and hungry ; and it so fell out that among his servants were 
some who had this faculty of becoming wolves; one of these proposed that 
the rest should be quiet while he withdrew, and that they should not be 
surprised to tumult by anything they saw in his absence ; and, so saying, he 
went into a thick wood, and there privily transformed himself, and came out 
as a wolf, and fell fiercely on a flock of sheep, and caught one of them and 
brought it to his companions, who, knowing the bringer thereof, received it 
gratefully, and he returned into the wood as a wolf would, and came back 
again in his shape as the nobleman’s servant. 

“ Not many years since it happened in Livonia, that a nobleman’s wife dis- 
puted with one of her servants, whether men could turn themselves into 
wolves, and the lady said they could not; but the servant said, with her 
mcr, he would presently show her an example of that business: and 

with he went alone into the cellar, and presently after came forth in the 
form of a wolf; and the dogs hunted him through the fields into a wood, 
where he defended himself stoutly, but they bit out one of his eyes, and the 
next day he came with only one eye to his lady. 

“ Lastly, he says, that it is yet fresh in memory that the duke of Prussia, 
though he paid attention to stories of this kind, required a person who was 
Teputed to be skilled in this sorcery to give a proof of his art. The man 
accordingly transformed himself into a wolf; the duke was satisfied, and 
caused the unlucky experimentalist to be burned for idolatry.” 


Passing over much interesting matter on various topics, we are 
tatified by lighting on a passage relating to certain green things 
known by the name of leeks, which are mysteriously worn by those 
Who are not ashamed of being Welshmen, on a particular day of the 
. It must be in the minds of many of our readers that when 
they have asked the question in their youth, “ Why do those people 
Were leeks in their hats on the first of March?” the answer has in- 
‘Variably been “because it is St. David’s day.” But why do Welsh- 
‘Men wear leeks in their hats on St. David’s day ? that is the question. 
‘MM elucidation of that abstruse and extremely interesting point, the 
‘Suthor furnishes the following information : — 


The first of March among the Romans, was called Kalende Feminee, 
2 a custom of making presents to women on this day, mentioned by 
Juve: In the Christian world, it is St. Davids Day, and is annually 
_ Observed in London by the charitable society of Ancient Britons, who were 
_ S8tablished in 1714, in behalf of the Welsh ey School, in Gray’s-Inn- 
oad. - On this occasion each man wears an artificial leek in his hat. In the 
_ *+Wovemeer, 1845, — No, v. VoL. tv. KK 
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fifteenth century, the celebration of St. David’s Day was honoured with the 
patronage of royalty, and numerous entries of payments, such as the follow- 
ing, are recorded in the ‘Privy Purse Expenses of Henry the Seventh,’ 
a monarch whose liberality is not proverbial : — 

‘ Mar. 1, (1492). Walshemen on Saint David Day, £2.’ 

* Mar. 6, (1494). To the Walshemen towardes their feste, £2.’ 


“ The origin of the custom of wearing the leek on this day has been referred 
to St. David himself, who was bishop of Meney between 519 and 544. Under 
his military conduct, the Welsh are said to have obtained a memorable 
victory over the Saxons, and the use of the leek, on that occasion, produced 
the annual custom of wearing it in the hat, according to the lines, quoted by 
Dr. Forster :— 


‘In Cambria, ’tis said, tradition’s tale 
Recounting tells how famed Menevia’s priest 
Marshalled his Britons, and the Saxon host 
Discomfited, how the green leek the bands 
Distinguished, since by Britons yearly worn, 
Commemorates their tutelary saint.’ 


“ Another poet, Dr. Southey, receives the victory thus achieved as an in- 
dubitable fact, but converts the leek into St. David’s crest : — 


‘ And if that in thy veins 

Flow the pure blood of Britain, sure that blood 
Hath flow’d with quicker impulse at the tale 
Of David’s deeds, when thro’ the press of war 
His gallant comrades followed his green crest 
To conquest.’ 


* One thing is certain, which is, that the custom is as old as the time of 
whose Captain Fluellen gives an account of it fully as satis- 
factory as the preceding : — 

‘If your majesties is remembered of it, the Welshmen did goot service ina 
garden where leeks did grow, wearing leeks in their Monmouth caps; which your 
majesty knows is an honorable padge of service ; and, I believe, your majesty takes 
no scorn to wear the leek upon St. Tavy’s Day.’ 





“ Dr. Owen Pughe, the British lexicographer, differing from his martial 
countryman, supposes that the custom originated in the Cymmortha, still 
observed in Wales, in which the farmers reciprocate assistance in ploughing 
their land, when every one contributes his leek to the common repast.” 


Another interesting question is the reason for eating hot-cross buns. 
Most people eat them because they like them, but that is a vulgar 
reason. We think, thereforé, we cannot do a more acceptable service 
to the present generation than by affording the utmost publicity to 
the religious and moral motive explained by the author for eating hot- 
cross buns —that is to say, when they are good. It is to be observed, 
by the way, that the author does not lay much stress on their being hot, 
only that they shall be duly stamped ; and it may be useful to add, to 
prevent immorality and indigestion, that the orthodox time to eat them 
is at breakfast ; and that in respect to the number to be eaten, that 
the rich may eat as many as may be agreeable, and the poor as many 
as they can get. But to return to our author’s text : — 


“ The term Good Friday, is erroneously said to be peculiar to the English 
church; but it is inly an adoption of tg all Gernen Gute Freylag; 
which may have been a corruption of Gottes Freytag, God's Friday, 5° 

millet Gh dis ome principle that Easter Day in id was, at no very 
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remote period, denominated God’s. Day. In a manuscript homily, entitled 
‘ Exortacio in die Pasche,’ written about the reign of Edward IV., we are 
told that the Paschal Day ‘in some place is callede Esterne Day, and in 
sum place Goddes Day.’ Another MS. quoted by Strutt, says it is called 
Good Friday, because on this day good men were reconciled to God. The 
length of the services in ancient times on this day, occasioned it to be called 
yong Friday, the Lang Fmsdes of the Anglo Saxons, which they probably 
received from the Danes, by whom at the present time, the day is denomi- 
nated Langfreday. 

“ A custom of worshipping the cross on this day anciently prevailed in 
England and France, whence Good Friday was called in Latin, Veneris Dies 
Adoratus, and in French, Vendredi Adoré, corrupted into Verdi Aoré, and 
Verdi Oré. Ina decree of the Parliament of Paris, in 1423, then in pos- 
session of the English, the Duke of Bethfort (Bedford) states that in conse- 
quence of the absence of the king his nephew, and representing his person, 
he will, on ‘le Vendredi Aorné, exhibit the true cross to the people, 
according to the custom of the kings of France on this day. Dr. Percy, in 
his notes to the Northumberland Household Book, observes that in 1536, 
when the Convocation under Henry the Eighth abolished some of the old 
oe practices, the custom of saluting the cross on Good Friday was 
ordered to be retained, as laudable and edifying.” 


Speaking of the name of Easter, the author says : — 


“ The name of Easter is clearly traced to that of Eostre, a goddess to 
whom the Saxons and other northern nations sacrificed in the month of 
April, in which the paschal festival usually falls. The season has always 
been signalised by festivity among the Persians, Egyptians, Scandinavians, 
and other ancient people, who at this period celebrated the entrance of the 
sun into Aries. The Egyptians, observing this planet apparently removing 
from their climate, began, it is said, to fear that a day would arrive when it 
would entirely forsake them, and in consequence, they every year celebrated 
with rejoicing, the period when they observed its re-ascension.” 


As there are few people who have not been made April fools in 
their time, it may be pleasing to them to know how the custom 
originated. 

‘Like falling in love, it is a fate that at some time must befal every 
one. A French distich, put over a statue of Cupid, is not less applica- 
ble to the first of April: — 

7 Qui que tu sois — voici ton maitre : — 
Qui est — qui fut — ou qui doit étre. — 


This being the-case, when any one is made an April fool for the 

future, it may be satisfactory to him to be made acquainted with the 
high authority on which it is done. The extract is rather long, but 
_it concerns so many people that we insert it entire for their con- 


| Solation — 
__ &The custom of sending people on a fool's errand on the Ist of April, or 


_ All Fools’ Day, is general and ancient. In Germany the phrase ‘ Einen 
Bach dem April schicken’ is ivalent to ‘ making him an April Fool.’ The 
= h Poisson d Avril is pele equally to the person and to the trick 
played. Napoleon, marrying the archduchess of Austria on the Ist of 
_ April, 1810, was called by the Parisians, ‘ Un poisson d’Avril,’ an April Fool. 
_ At Paris on April 1, 1817, a lady pocketted a watch in a friend’s house, and 
_ when charged with the fact before the correctional police, she said that it 
_ Was ‘Un poisson d’Avril, an April Joke. On denying that a watch was in 
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her possession, a messenger was sent to her apartments who found it on the 
chimney piece, upon which the lady said that she had made the messenger, 
‘Un poisson d’ Avril.’ i 

“In the northern counties, and in Scotland, they have their Gowks, who 
are said to have been sent on a Gowk's Errand. Gauch (whence jocus) in 
the Teutonic (German Gecke, and Gauckelns, to juggle; Swedish Gack) 
signifies a fool, and thus we have the word Gowk ; and a foolish character in 
Smollet’s Roderick Random is called Squire Gawky. In Lancashire Gawky 
is corrupted into Gawby of the same signification. Dr. Jamieson thinks that 
the expression, a Gawk’s Errand, although equivalent to a fool’s errand, does 
not originate immediately from Gowk, a foolish person, but from the cuckoo, 
which in Scotland bears that name. ‘ Young people, attracted by the sin- 
gular cry of the cuckoo, being anxious to see it, are often very assiduous to 
obtain their gratification. But as the bird changes its place so secretly and 
suddenly, when they think they are just within reach of it, they hear it cry 
at a considerable distance. Thus they run from place to place, still finding 
themselves as far removed from their object as ever. Hence the phrase, 
Hunt the Gowk may have come to be used for any fruitless attempt, and 
particularly for those vain errands, on which persons are sent on the first of 
April.’ 

Me The Romans had a Festum Stultorum on the 17th of February, but from 
the description of it by Plutarch, it bore no affinity to any of our periodical 
customs. ‘Those who had omitted the celebration of the Fornacalia at the 
proper time and in their own tribes, were allowed to celebrate it on this day, 
and hence it was called the Feast of Fools. 

** The custom of making April fools, however, seems to be a relic of a high 
and general pagan festival, at which the most unbounded hilarity prevailed ; 
and, like many other periodical observances, seems to have had an Oriental 
porentiee olonel Soane has proved that it is an immemorial custom 
among the Hindoos, at their Huli Festival, when mirth and festivity pre- 
vailed over every class, to send people on errands and expeditions that are 
to end in disappointment, and raise a laugh at the expense of the messenger. 
‘ Both high and low join in it;’ and the late Suraja Dowlah, I am told, was 
very fond of making Huli fools, though he was a mussulman of the highest 
rank. They carry the joke here so far as to send letters making appoint- 
ments in the name of persons, who, it is known, must be absent from their 
house at the time fixed upon; and the laugh is always in proportion to the 
trouble given.’ The last day of the Huli, March 31, is the general holiday. 
This festival is held in honor of the new year; and as the year formerly 
began in Britain about the same time, Maurice, in his Indian Antiquities, 
that the diversions of the first of April, both in Britain and India, had a 
common origin in the ancient celebration of the return of the vernal equinox 
with festal rites. For the same reason, the remark is applicable to every 
country in which this fool-making custom is found.” | 


The mention of a superstition prevalent in the north of Scotland 
gives occasion for referring to a remarkable tradition among the 
natives of Hudson’s Bay : — 


“ To make their cows luck, or prosper, it is believed to be only necessary 
to milk a little out of each teat on the ground, but that the reverse will be 
the case if the ceremony be neglected. This is evidently a Pagan rite, being 
a libation to the old Gothic or German deity, Hertha, the Earth— or to the 
fairies. A similar superstition prevails in the north of Scotland with respect 
to the Pankail, a broth made of coleworts. Of old, in preparing this, the 
meal which rose as the scum of the pot was not put into any dish, but thrown 

among the ashes, from the notion that it went to the use of the fairies, who 
‘were supposed to feed upon it. This ceremony resembles one among the 
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ancient Romans, who, in order to consecrate any kind of food, generally 
threw a part of it into the fire as an offering to the Lares, or household gods, 
who, from the patella, or sacrificing dish sometimes used on these occasions, 
were called Di Patellarii. A good citizen, say both Livy and Varro, 
ought to obey, revere the Gods, and ‘in patellam dare pixpor xpeac,’ [offer 
them a piece of his meat upon the patella.] It is nota little singular to find a 
similar custom prevalent among the savage nations of Hudson’s Bay. Mr. 
Robson says that those savages have an imperfect tradition, that all the 
inhabitants of the country were formerly drowned in an inundation, with the 
exception of eight persons (the number of the Cabiric deities), who pre- 
served themselves in a canoe. ‘They hold in dread a malevolent being, whom 
they endeavour to propitiate, by casting into the fire a piece of meat before 
they commence their meals. The rite of the ancient Egyptians, who poured 
oh water upon the ground, in one respect more nearly resembled the 
ottish libation noticed here, and that practised in the Beltein.” 


We are obliged to omit, for want of space, allusion to much curious 
matter in this part of the volume; but we cannot refuse insertion to 
a short anecdote of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, about a hundred 
pages beyond our last extract : — 


“ In many places, St. Crispin’s Day (Oct. 25) is a great holiday among 
the shoemakers, and the origin of it is thus assigned: Two brothers, Crispin 
and Crispinianus, who were born at Rome, travelled to Soissons, in France, 
about the year 303, inorder to propagate the Christian religion. Being, 
however, desirous of rendering themselves independent, they gained a sub- 
sistence by making shoes. The governor of the town having discovered that 
they privately maintained the Christian faith, and endeavoured to make 
proselytes of the inhabitants, ordered them to be beheaded about the year 
308. From this time, the shoemakers have chosen them for their tutelary 
saints. 

_ “With reference to this day, Dr. Forster has introduced the following 
anecdote of Charles the Fifth. This sovereign, in his intervals of relaxation, 
used to retire to Brussels; and, being desirous of knowing the sentiments of 
his meanest subjects concerning himself and his administration, he frequently 
went disguised, and mixed himself in such companies and conversation as he 
thought proper. One night, his boot requiring mending, he was directed to 
a cobbler. Untirrenately, it chanced to be St. Crispin’s holiday, and instead 
of finding the cobbler inclined for work, he was in the height of his jollity 
among his acquaintance. The emperor communicated his wishes, and offered 
him a handsome gratuity. ‘ What, friend! (says the cobbler) do you know 
no better than to ask one of our craft to work on St. Crispin’s Day ? Were 

‘it Charles himself-E would- not do a stitch for him now; but if you will 
tome in and drink St. Crispin, do and welcome—we are as merry as the 
peror can be.’ The sovereign accepted the offer, and, as a return for his 

Ospitality, gave the cobblers a coat of arms—a boot, surmounted by an 

rial crown. In Flanders, a chapel is still to be seen adorned with the 

and imperial crown; and, in all processions, the company of cobblers 
precedence of that of shoemakers.” 
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We conclude our extracts from the first volume with the following 
Well-written observations of the author : — 









We have now accompanied the sun in his passage over the circle of the 
_ year, and cannot but be struck by one prominent feature, which is, the inti- 
_ Mate connexion between the customs of nations remote from each other, and 

dicative of their common origin. A writer in the American Quarterly 
view has’ the following just and apposite reflections : — ‘ In tracing nations 
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to their particular sources (he says), the chief reliance has generally been 
placed upon etymology ; but a close investigation of customs is of no less 
importance : in every such historical investigation they ought to go hand 
in hand. We have seen that most of our rites and superstitions are of 
Gothic origin ; whilst others are as clearly Druidical, or Celtic; and both 
resemble those of the East, and especially of Persia. This is readily ac- 
counted for. Both Celts and Goths were originally Oriental. The Celts 
having emigrated at a much earlier period than the Goths, had probably 
fewer ceremonies ; hence the paucity amongst us of Celtic superstitions. 

“ The religion of the Nomadic Goths was also, at first, we have but little 
doubt, comparatively simple: the great change in that of the Scandinavians 
being wrought by the arrival of Odin, who introduced amongst them the 
splendid mythology of the East, and subsequently received his own apo- 

eosis. Other observances have reached us through a Grecian or Roman 
channel, but these, again, bear striking evidence of an Oriental origin. The 
mythology of Greece is 2 wang a Oriental ; and the Romans derived 
theirs from the Greeks. Hence many of our superstitions, nursery tales, 
&c. may have descended to us by various streams — originally along with 
our Celtic or Gothic ancestry, and subsequently by the route of more 
modern conquest — most unequivocally exhibiting, however, the like Ori- 
ental parentage. 

“ Lastly, the wide extent of superstition amongst us — superstition, too, 
in many cases, of the most idolatrous character, affords a humiliating subject 
of reflection ; and it is a striking proof of the tyrannical influence of custom 
on the mind, that many, who have no faith in these observances, could not 
feel comfortable were they to neglect them. We recollect a naval officer, 
high in rank, smiling at the superstitions of the profession, and especially at 
the almost universal belief, that whistling on deck is capable of raising the 
wind, yet declaring, in the same breath, that he should not feel at ease were 
any one on deck to whistle m tempestuous weather — a better instance we 
could not give of the power of superstition : — 

‘Tis a history 
Handed from ages down ; a nurse’s tale 
Which children open-ey’d and mouth’d devour, 
And thus as garrulous ignorance relates, 
We learn it and believe.’ ” 


In the second volume of this work, which the author modestly 
styles “A Glossary,” but which is in truth an Enyclopedia of learning 
in respect to the subjects of which it treats, is to be found a mass of 
varied information digged out of old manuscripts and records, far 
greater than any similar work has yet afforded, and presented ina 
concentrated form which will prove a great saving of time to the an- 
tiquarian in his researches, and which is most instructive to the 
general reader. One valuable feature of this “ glossary,” is, that it is 
arranged in an alphabetical form, which renders reference to any 

articular point easy to the reader, and makes it a sort of general 
index to the “dates, charters and customs of the middle ages.” W e 
shall give a few extracts, for the purpose of showing the sort of in- 
formation which the volume contains, and the manner in which it 1s 
conveyed. 

We are strongly tempted to extract the whole of the matter under 
the head of “ Easter,” and especially the “Table for finding Easter for 
ever ;” but we must confine ourselves to a portion of it : — 

_ “ In order to understand the chronology of ancient history before the birth 
of Christ, there is often occasion to know the Sundays and the moveable 
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feasts, which depend on that of Easter. For example, Socrates (Hist. Eccles. 
J. 1.) asserts that Constantine the Great, the first Christian emperor, died 
May 22., and Eusebius says that it was the day of Pentecost, or Whitsunday, 
but he does not state the year ; we must, therefore, learn in what year Whit- 
sunday fell on May 22. St. Audoenus, or Quen, says that he was consecrated 
bishop with St. Fligius, or Eloi, the third year of Clovis II., on Sunday 
before the Rogations, May 10. To know the year, it is necessary to know 
that in which the Sunday before the Rogations was May 14. Historians 
relate that Otho I., emperor of the Romans, died May 7., Wednesday before 
Pentecost, but the year is not stated (Moreri, t. VII. P. p. 71). Another 
example may be taken from the Saxon Chronicles, of which one MS. says 
that Hardicanute died in 1041, and that the people chose Edward to be their 
king before he was buried; another says that he died June 8. 1042; and a 
third copy, under the year 1042, says that Edward was crowned on Easter 
Day, which fell on “1 non. Aprilis,” ¢. e. April 3. If we wish to verify 
these dates, we must ascertain the Easter Days, and we shall find that the 
first year, according to the present mode of computation, should be 1042, 
and that, as April 3. was not Easter Day in that year, but fell on that day 
in 1043, we must understand the fact, as stated by those MSS., to be, that 
Edward was elected king in June, 1042, but was not crowned until April, 
1043. Others say that Hardicanute died in 1040, which, if Edward were 
crowned in April 3., would give a longer interval of time between his election 
and coronation than accords with probability.” 


The subject of “Golden Numbers” is fully explained, and is a 
_ learned and valuable treatise of itself, but we have not room 
or it. ' 

The article under the head of “Jubilee” merits the same com- 

mendation ; but indeed it is impossible to distinguish one from the 
other in respect to their merit; we speak only of their popular at- 
tractiveness. ‘There is an interesting article also, relating to “‘ Move- 
able Feasts,” which have been so extensively introduced into the 
workhouses of the Poor-law Unions — with the “e” left out; — an 
omission, however, which it is to be hoped is purely accidental. 
_ We trust that we have now conveyed to the reader a just idea of 
this most entertaining and instructive work; and we are sure that 
the public will not fail to appreciate the merit of the labour, sup- 
ported by such profound learning, which Mr. Hampson has bestowed 
on a subject of so much importance to the scholar, to the antiquarian, 
and to the general reader ; nor are the thanks and the approbation of 
the public less due to the author for the admirable manner in which 
he has digested-and arranged the prodigious quantity of information 
Which is contained in these most valuable volumes. 






_ The Globes, Celestial and Terrestrial. By Avaustus. pe Morcan, 
 ER.A.S. and C.P.S., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Pro- 
_ fessor of Mathematics in University College, London. Published 
__ by Malby and Co., Houghton Street, Strand, Manufacturers and 
__ Publishers of the Globes of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
' Knowledge. 1845. 


T is so difficult to write books of elementary instruction, and 
/ especially for the young, that the thanks of the public are primarily 
_ due to any competent writer who will devote his time and his labour 
#0 a task which seldom or never receives due reward in fame or in 
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pecuniary remuneration. The gratitude of all, and particularly those 
concerned in education, is especially due when a man of high learn- 
ing and science, such as Mr. De Morgan is acknowledged indis- 
putably to be, comes forward with the most praiseworthy attempt to 
bring down his mind to a level with the understandings whom it is 
his desire to inform from the ample stores of his own abundant 
knowledge. 

We cannot avoid remarking, however, that there is an incongruity 
in the composition of this work. At the same time that it professes 
to speak to the most common and ignorant understandings, it involves 
the explanations of the simplest matters in a complexity of scientific 
forms and expressions, which, to such understandings, are neither 
attractive nor easily comprehensible. — It would seem that the writer 
was embarrassed with the quantity of his own knowledge, and that it 
was in vain that he tried to divest himself of habitual trains of 
reasoning and expressions, which, perfectly familiar as they were to 
his own mind, were exposed to the hazard of being perfectly unin- 
telligible to those whose ignorance it was his object to remedy. In 
this, it seems to us, he has made the same mistake which he com- 
mitted some years ago, when he published, for the use of children, a 
little book of arithmetic so alarmingly scientific, that if any child 
could be made to face it, he would be for ever deprived of the courage 
to attempt to count ten on his fingers, from the appalling contem- 
plation of the abstract and confounding difficulty of the operation. 

Thus, in accommodating his instructions to the class of inferior 
intellects and of inferior acquirement whom he addresses, he thinks 
it necessary to inform them how to read decimal enumerations 
(page 23.); and at another place (page 25.), he takes occasion to cor- 
rect a very strange sort of error, into which he supposes it possible 
for some of his readers to fall, thus : — 


“The term globe is frequently applied to the earth itself, but never in 
books on the use of the globes. N evertheless, it has sometimes happened to 
beginners to apply statements to the earth itself which were only written of 
the paper and pasteboard model of it. We have heard some persons say 
(Professor de Morgan loquitur), that they had in their youth an indistinct 
idea of there being a brazen meridian surrounding the earth, which they won- 
dered they never saw.” 


The italics in this quotation are our own; but we will take the 
liberty to express our own wonder at the order of intellects which 
the professor bad in his view, when he thought it necessary to make 
such an observation in order to correct the misapprehension about 
the “ brazen meridian.” And here comes the incongruity ; speaking 
to such: minds, and having in his view such ignorance, he proceeds to 
give them an idea of a globe, or sphere, in the following language :— 


“ A sphere or globe-is made by a circle revolving about one of its diame- 
ters ; whichever iets is chosen, the same sphere is produced. The sur- 
face of the sphere is traced out by the circumference of the circle.” 


No one will deny the concise, epigrammatic, and beautiful definition 
which we have quoted above; but for whose understandings !s "' 
intended? for those who believe that there is a real brazen circle 
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surrounding the earth, and who wonder that they never see it? 
Surely an orange, or the ball of a cup-and-ball, would have presented 
a more simple primary illustration of the idea. 

Again, in endeavouring to explain the meaning of motion, the pro- 
fessor says that which is unquestionably quite true, but which seems 
unnecessarily scientific. Suppose a mother instructing a child to 
move from the chair to the table, what a complicated and bewildering 
affair she would make of it in the following words of the learned 
professor: | 

“Motion is change of place,” he begins; but we must take the 
liberty to question, in limine, the correctness of this form of ex- 
pression. 

He says to a child, “ Motion is change of place ;” and the child may 
answer him by turning round on his toe, and saying, “ There is mo- 
tion, and I have not changed my place.” But we will go on with our 
extract : — 


“ Motion is change of place, and must be accompanied by the idea of time ; 
change of place without lapse of time being the same thing as occupying two 
or more places at the same time, which is impossible.” 


Now we deny that “ motion” must be accompanied by the idea of 
time ; we admit that it may be so accompanied for many useful pur- 
poses, but we deny that there is any MUST in the case. When a child 
saunters about in the garden, he may contemplate on the succeeding 
words of the professor which we shall presently quote, but no thought 
of time accompanies his idea of motion. He may say to himself, if 
he is not terrified into a fit at the thought of the dreadfully scientific 
operation which he is performing, that, 


* A point or atom which moves from one position to another must move 
in some line, straight or curved, which joins the two positions.” 


He may say, “I thought I knew this before, but I don’t understand 

it so well as I did, since I have read the professor's explanation of it.” 

*‘ And every position on that line intermediate between the first and 

last position (here’s a lot of positions!) must be occupied by the 
moving atom (Can that be Me?) at some one instant of the time of 
motion.” 

Now, if a child escapes a paralysis of the limbs after studying this 

dreadfully learned explanation of moving from one place to another, 
we congratulate him most cordially; and in the mean time we re- 
- commend its perusal to all nurses teaching children to walk, so that 
they may be brought up from their tenderest infancy in a scientific 
and mathematical manner. 

In page 20. the professor takes the opportunity to inform the 
Student that “the celestial bodies are not situated on any globe ;” 
_ Meaning thereby, we presume from the context, that the blue appear- 
_ ance which we see above us is not a hard substance, like pie-crust 


_ {School pie-crust is generally very hard and tough), on which those 
: meetty things called stars, and that look like spangles, are stuck ; but 
“all the motions which we see are such as might take place on a 
lobe.” This condescending piece of information is of the same cha- 


racter as that about the brazen meridian, and cannot fail to be con- 
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sidered as an exceedingly flattering compliment from the professor to 


' his readers. 





The points of the compass give rise to some ingenious observations, 
and we will venture to say that a boy of moderate understanding may, 
after a few weeks’ attentive application, be made to distinguish the 
north from the south with considerable accuracy; of course the east 
and the west, involving questions of longitude, are not to be com- 
passed with the same facility ; but, at any rate, there are the materials 
for the student to work upon; and by remembering that when he has 
his face to the east he has his back to the west, and vice versd, it is 
necessary for him only to know which is the east or the west before 
he begins to have the key to the other. 

With all this incongruity, however, of which we complain, and 
which is attributable not to the paucity but to the fulness of know- 
ledge possessed by the professor, it is only doing justice to Mr. De 
Morgan to say that, as a scientific treatise on the subject of which it 
treats, it is an admirable and useful work; containing more sound, 
solid, scientific, and practical information than any similar work in 
our language ; that it does credit to Mr. De Morgan’s great and ac- 
knowledged talents ; and that as a vade mecum of science on “thie 
use of the globes,” we confidently recommend it as a book, cheap and 
concise, but comprehensive. 

The celestial globe atlas which accompanies it is, without question, 
the best map of the heavenly bodies that has yet been devised ; and 
will form a most valuable addition to the working tools of the astro- 
nomer, as well as an excellent guide and help in tuition. 


The Works of G. P. R. James, Esq. Revised and corrected by the 
Author. With an introductory Preface. Vol. VI. Henry of Guise. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65. Cornhill. 1845. 


As this work has already received its meed of approbation from the 
public, and has been amply criticised in a variety of ways, it only 
remains for us to speak well of the manner in which it has been re- 
printed and placed before the public by the publishers. This has 
been done in most excellent style, and at a price conformable with 
the taste of the public for cheap publications; and a very natural 
taste too, for we do not doubt that the public would be quite willing 
to have them for nothing, if authors and publishers would join in that 
disinterested mode of proceeding. It is necessary to say, however, 
that the lowering of the price has not been effected at the cost of the 
eyes of the reader; for the book is printed in a large clear type, and 
on white, not brown paper, with a good binding, and forms a hand- 
some volume for the shelves of a library ; not to stay there, however, 
as we cannot doubt that the lessening of the price will cause it to be 
_pead where it was never read before, and that it will give it a pro- 
digious increase of circulation—for the benefit of all admirers ot 

t language and of stirring events enacted in battle-fields and 


kingly palaces. 
My Marine Memorandum Book. By Harcrave Jennines. Three 


vols., oct. London: T.C. Newby, Mortimer Street, Caven- 
» dish diothe. 1845. 


Tue attraction of this book is its description of the sea. The author 
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deals with this part of his subject with the hand of a master, and 
many of the descriptions are so good as to counterbalance the hasti- 
ness with which these volumes seem to have been written. His 
descriptions of the West Indies also are good. We shall make some 
extracts, which will be both entertaining to the reader and enable 
him to judge of the general style and merits of the work. The follow- 


ing is a picture of West India scenery, with an account of the produc- 
tions of the islands : — 


“ At the farther end of this little Cuba town there seemed a grand slope 
where the clustered dwellings sank, with a staring church and bell tower and 
old bell, not very high, however, intermixed with flat roofs and tall, spread- 
ing, tropical plants, whose close neighbourhood to the houses qualified all 
commercial appearances with the wildness and rusticity of streaming branches 
and the gayest greens indiscriminatingly interweaving with gleaming walls, 
and paint, and white wood. Back from the town, and ascending widely, 
were small savannahs, profuse of trees, and here and there enlivened b 
great plantation houses, with their constant appendages, and perhaps a tall 
staff, from which floated the crimson and gold bands of the old Spanish 
monarchy. Farther on, rose forest and cultivated grounds, tall, woody 
masses, thick as clouds, dim and blue in their luxuriant stretches, clasping 
and oversweeping blue rocks, and the whole scene beheld under all the 
ardour of a flaming, flaring, West Indian sun, broke away into the gigantic 
ridges of the inland mountains, whose towering precipices in some places 
were advanced before heights of the reach of eight thousand feet above the 
evel of the sea. These mountains, though seen at an extraordinary distance, 
shone clear blue, a colour which melted into pale mist, as it descended from 
the distant summits, in a sky whose light seemed the effect of half a dozen 
suns. 

“It is by no means easy for a European to estimate the fertility of an 
island similar to this, where every foot of ground is constantly throwing out 
its increase, and actually alive under the active influences of a climate so 
luxuriant. The natural productions of all the West India islands are nearly 
alike. ‘The sugar cane is the principal production of the West Indies, and 
is the commodity which has always given the colonies their commercial im- 
a There are four varieties of the sugar cane, two of which, the 

urbon and the transparent cane, are those chiefly cultivated. The next 
Plant is the coffee, which was introduced in 1728, and is extensively grown 
m almost every island. Cotton, indigo, cocoa, and various kinds of spices, 
are also more or less cultivated. Of late years, many proprietors have been 
in the habit of planting cocoa trees on their estates, which it is thought have 

been too much neglected. “Almost every kind of fruits produced in tropical 
climates grow in one or other of these islands; the vine, the pomegranate, 
the pine-apple, the water-melon, tamarinds, oranges, the star-apple, the 
bread -fruit tree (introduced by Captain Bligh, in 1793), and numerous others. 
‘The pimento of commerce is also produced in these islands, the avocado —. 
the papaw tree, and the banana, or plantain, of which Humboldt says that it 
_ is doubted whether there is another plant in the world which on so small a 
_ Space of ground produces such a mass of nourishing substance.” 






| Boarding a French man of war: — 





_ “The night wore on; one by one the lights of the evening faded away, 
_ and, as Gasket had anticipated, the huge sles of mist which had risen as the 
cz ight deepened, spread far abroad, obscured the rising moon, and shrouded 
_ Our now motionless vessel in an impenetrable sheet of dense and sultry 
 Yapour. Nothing could be discerned of the brig; all in her direction was 
aS uncertain .as futurity; every light on her seemed to have been 
sarefully extinguished, and we could only trace her position when a puff of 
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the breeze would partially expand the fog in which she was enveloped, anq 
reveal her dubious and attenuated outline, looming like some shadowy spirit 
of the waters. Ghastly and phantom-like would she majestically rise and 
fall upon the laborious heavings of the mighty element around, and seem to 
wave invitance with her oscillating web of cloudy tracery. All meanwhile 
was still as death, except the sullen wash and surgings of the ocean, and the 
ae and melancholy sighing of the wind. The moon, whose disk was 
ost in silver haze, seemed wasting fast away: it was but now and then that 
we could see her, and, when we did, it was but as a gauzy cloud of faint and 
sickly light. The dark mist would then, as if it envied us the imperfect 
satan its penperery expansion afforded, gracefully wreathe thicker into 
itself, and all would again become gloom and uncertainty. 

“ Exactly half an hour before the time appointed for starting, the men 
selected for the service congregated on the forecastle. They were well 
armed, and were all stout and able hands. Each man, carried in his waistbelt 
a pair of heavy pistols, and a naked cutlass at his side. Three fourths of the 
number were furnished with boarding pikes, or musket and bayonet, and the 
whole, according to direction, preserved the strictest silence. The boat- 
tackles were next put into requisition, and the yaw] and pinnace got over our 
larboard side ; their crews being then severally numbered off, Gasket followed 
his men into the pinnace, and, the word being given, shoved off. I followed, 
with my division, in the yawl with one of the midshipmen, and, letting go, 
pulled off into their wake. 

“The night was particularly stagnant and depressing. Overhead and 
around the seafog had woven so thick a curtain, that at about a score of 

ards’ distance the Scintillation’s taper spars and graceful pile of tracery 
naan almost indistinguishable, and the deep shadows cast by the channels 
against her side, with her bristling guns and the exquisite proportions of her 
hull, began to mingle cloudily together. All was silent as the grave, except 
the drowsy stroke of our muffled oars and the plashing of the water as we 
cut swiftly through it. As we proceeded, we felt, however, a gentle increase 
of the breeze in our faces, and in due time afterwards the sheets of mist in 
the south and south-east began to spread themselves, and display the dark 
breadth of sea beneath them. Behind, however, as the clouds were slowly 
carried over by the wind, all was enveloped in a double obscurity, and the 
moon, though now struggling into view, emitted too pale and partial a light 
to exercise any influence over it. 

“ As we drew nearer, the brig before us rose like a vision into sight. A 
blue, sepulchral kind of illumination, the effect of the moon’s reflection, 
seemed to hang around it, on which her pair of slender masts, interlaced by 
a spider-like web of shrouds, stays, and running rigging, towering proudly 
in the gloom, and growing more and more delicate as it mounted, seemed 
dubiously to be imprinted. Rolling grandly on the long swell, her head 
would now bow to us, and then haughtily recover its equilibrium. She 
seemed to exercise a strange power over not only our imagination but our 
feelings, for when we first discerned her our eyes seemed for a time to be 
irresistibly fascinated, and a low but soul-felt, ‘There she is,’ passed from 
mouth to mouth in the two boats. 

“ Witchlike, her proportions seemed, as we advanced, to dilate. We now 
could discern her serried battery, and the long strip which disclosed it. But 
all was still as possible aboard her. We could detect no symptom of her 
crew ; no light glanced from her side or her deck; no murmur proceeded 
from her. | , 

“ There was something more striking in this complete stillness than in the 
busy hum of preparation. From her present apparent state of indifference 
and inactivity, we gathered that she was well prepared for our visit, and 
awaited it with determination; that every disposition was complete aboard 
her, and that she only paused for the attack to offer us a desperate and cool 
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resistance. But we had bargained for no easy prize, and our eagerness 

an to mount into impatience as we pulled on hard for her side. 

“ Tides of vapour rolled off to leeward, and though we were fortunately 
not as yet perceived, or at least challenged, enough could be made out of 
our antagonist to suit our purposes. 

“We had not pulled much further before the watchful eye of her look-out 
detected our approach, and his hail came hoarsely across the space of sea 
between us. 

“ * Boat ahoy !’ 

'“*Give no answer as you value your lives!’ said Gasket. ‘ They must 
suppose that we are not near enough to have heard them.’ 

“* Way, my lads; give way!’ cried I to my boat's crew, with the inten- 
tion of speaking with Gasket ; and we swept up alongside the pinnace. 

“ «Mr. Gasket, you remember our intention was to get as near to him as 
possible without discovery. But it seems we are discovered, and shall have 
a shot upon us in amoment. Our only mode is in trying to deceive them. 
Let their hail be answered, and give them to know we've come with a mes- 
sage to the captain from the commander of the frigate yonder, a French 24, 
one of their own flying cruisers, just come in from a long ramble to the 
southward.’ 

“* But, they'll say,’ answered Gasket, ‘ why didn’t you despatch a boat 
sooner, or make a signal for us to come aboard you ?’ 

“*Oh! we'll find excuse for that. We shall never else get alongside of 
him, Gasket : if they open their fire they'll play the devil with us.’ : 

-**Tt’s a good thought. Mr. Warp, pull in my wake, and close, till we get 
under her lee, and leave the hailing part of the story to my care. Mr. Ear- 
ing, you are something of a hand at the fellow’s lingo; do you reply; stop, 
it’s too late ; stay till they sing out again.’ 

“ Shortly afterwards, as we were expecting, we were hailed again. 

* ¢ Boat ahoy !’ 

“ ¢ Now then, Earing,’ cried Gasket, ‘ answer from what I tell you.’ 

“*Hillo!’ answered Earing, replying throughout in French. 

“ *'What want you here?’ | 

“¢* A message from the craft lying yonder on your lee bow.’ 

There was a pause. 

“* What name and nation ?’ 

“*The French twenty-four gun frigate —— what’s her name, sir ?’ 

.&*D n it, I forgot to settle what name!’ cried Gasket, taken aback ; 
‘say L’ Artemise, L’ Achille, Le Pluto, or the devil at once, if you will.’ 
| pee rench twenty-four gun frigate, LZ’ Artemise,’ sung out Earing as bold 
48 brass. 

* ¢ Whence from, and whither bound ?’ 

__ “ * Basse-Terre, from a cruise to the southward.’ 

-~ There was another pause. 

_ “*By Jove! they've swallowed the bait,’ said our leader exultingly. 
*Now if we could but just pull the pinnace under her quarter, and you, 
=p. could get under her bows, three parts of our business would be done. 
I didn’t think they were such fools. Pull warily, my men, but with a will. 
















say to it, and have an eye to your weapons. Warp, you dog, keep close. 
‘We have her boys; we have her!’ 
_ “T strongly suspected the intentions of our antagonist, and endeavoured 
t prevail upon our commander to make a dash at once, regardless of the 
B. ter we had, as it appeared to me by the upshot, uselessly assumed. 
But he stood firm to the opinion that they were deceived. We swept on- 
_ Wards ; a partial gleam of moonlight unfortunately revealed our place on the 
_ Water, ont a gun from the Frenchman’s bow was the immediate consequence. 
| **D-——n it! I'm wrong after all,’ cried Gasket. ‘ There's the stopper to 

Our loving conversation. Pull for your lives, my men! lustily.and together. 
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Under their guns, in the name of Heaven! and let steel and shot do the rest. 
Nobody’s to be taken in to-night. The Frenchman’s getting angry. Py] 
Warp, pull! — after me close.’ 

“ ‘There was no need for the latter injunction, for we were cutting through 
the water as swiftly as our leader. : 

“ Bang! another gun. I could hear its whistle with terrible distinctness, 
as the shot flew past and ploughed the flashing water. Our oarsmen strained 
every sinew, encouraged by the energetic voices of their commanders, 
Gasket looked as if he could have leapt into the water. Presently we swept 
up, Gasket under her lee, and I under her bow on the other side. 

“We were now saluted with a shower of musketry, but the discharge was 
too precipitate, and we were too near them for it to do us any serious mis- 
chief. In the middle of the smoke, and before they had time to re-load, 
followed by a stout half-dozen of my boat’s crew, I sprung up their side, 
and clambered over the nettings. Here we were received by a crowd of 
ferocious-looking devils, whose grim countenances and glittering arms were 
illuminated by a couple of dozen of battle lanterns which were gleaming 
luridly around. Sword in hand, pistol presented, we charged them. More 
of our seamen followed up the side, tumbling in over the bulwark, or 
emerging inboards out of the ports, one after the other. The conflict began 
to thicken, and many a brave fellow received his death wound unheeded in 
the shock of the battle on the deck. 

“ We fought hand to hand, and foot to foot, shouts of national enmity and 
reproach echoing confusedly around, and mingling with the horrible din of 
the combat. Swords were clashing; bayonets were thrusting, thirsty for 
blood ; pistols were popping ; feet stamped to and fro. 

“ My head began to reel. We actually swayed backwards and forwards 
all in a crowd, as I have seen at a London sight, with the closeness of the 
encounter. 

“ Blood began to stream — dark blood, which ran in little lively rivulets 
about the deck, and shrieks and groans of intolerable anguish, and cries of 
rage, were ringing on every side, undrowned by the constant treading of a 
mob of heavy feet, tramping upon the planks, or the sharp, unceasing clash 
and clinking of a field of crimsoned cutlasses. 

“ The Frenchmen fought with untiring desperation, and really gave us an 
immense deal of trouble. Twice by the mere dint of bodily pressure they 
were forced back, but as often did they rally, and oblige us to retrace the 
slippery feet of plank we had so laboriously passed over. Some lost their 
sabres, and with capstan bars, or handspikes, for clubs, would fell their im- 
mediate antagonists. Some clung with frenzied grasp to the forerigging 
and the timbers, and by means of their elevation rained down upon us a 
‘most destructive fire of small arms. 

“ Meantime, with scarcely any aim, we cut and slashed in all directions; 
grasping some of our opponents by their jackets, trampling over, and stamp- 
ing upon others, and getting them down as well as we could, or driving little 
groups of three or four before us, like stags at bay, by the bayonet. 

“ At last, what with shooting, cutting, and pushing, we cleared the fore- 
castle, and pai - who offered resistance spe into the waist. bs 

“ Havin us gained possession of this commanding part of the 
vessel, I outhared Ey Saou Seuether, and we began to fire steadily into the 


“ In is meantime Gasket had boarded on the quarter, and had won 
three-fourths of the quarter-deck ; but the resistance abaft was more con- 
centrated, and stronger. The captain of the French vessel, at the head of 
sixty men, had stationed himself on his quarter-deck, and pone he saw man 
after man, and afterwards three or four together, drop under the feet of his 
ee er egng killed or desperately wounded, he still persevered in keep- 
"ing the spot. 
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“ Gasket, seeing that this fellow, a large-limbed man, with a knot of his 
toughest supporters, baffled the most determined efforts of our men, and 
mowed them down one after the other with murderous rapidity when they 
assailed him and his band, rushed through the confusion towards him, and 
strove to force him overboard. A long and desperate combat succeeded, 
and the lieutenant, who was unequal to cope with his bulky antagonist, 
being, though strong enough, slight, received a sabre stroke across his shoul- 
der that cut away his epaulette clean to the strap. 

“ A sudden rush towards this point, which they had much ado to bear up 
against, happened to separate Gasket and the b rench captain, who really 
fought his ship like a hero. 

“ The French, finding that the forecastle was in possession of their enemies, 

an to give rapid way, and after losing half of their number, who were left 
to bleed unassisted on the deck, fairly evacuated the after divisions of the 
vessel, The colours were now rudely torn from the gaff, and the British 
union jack hauled up in their place, though our possession of the ship was 
uivocal. The deadly contest, however, did not last much longer. A couple 
of the deck guns were drawn in by us, loaded with grape, and pointed down : 
one gun was fired, and by the yells which rose from the French crew our 
pe must have done a execution. Before the second could be dis- 
charged, they loudly called for quarter, and threw down their arms. We 
were now undisputed masters of the vessel, and vur first care was to secure 
the prisoners, who were very numerous. 

“ We found that our prize was a fine new brig, mounting eighteen guns, 
with a crew of one hundred and thirty-six men. From her late officers we 
learnt that the schooner in our neighbourhood carried ten eighteen pounders, 
and had just arrived as convoy from Europe with several valuable West 
Indiamen. Our loss, as afterwards reported, was four killed and thirteen 
wounded, among whom was Lieutenant Gasket and his midshipman. But 
the loss of the enemy considerably exceeded our accidents, six having been 
killed and twelve wounded on the forecastle; four killed and thirteen 
wounded on the quarter deck; and two killed and five wounded below ; 
inclusive of the captain, who received a bullet in his cheek, and a sabre 
thrust in his breast ; and his first lieutenant, who was wounded in five dif- 
ferent places, and died in consequence at St. Christopher’s in five days. 

_ “ Gasket and Inow came;on deck, he having bandaged his wounded shoul- 
der with both our handkerchiefs, as it bled very freely. I had fortunately 
escaped scot free. A watch was set: some of the men threw themselves 
down among the guns to snatch a moment or two of feverish repose, and 
recruit their strength after the unexampled fatigue they had undergone, and 
‘Wwe burnt the promised and doubtless anxiously looked-for signal. The 
hollow booming of a gun of congratulation, seemingly coming from a long 
_ distance, was the acknowledgment. 
_“ Next morning at daybreak the Scintillation set her sails and stood 
towards us. It was fine and breezy. Meantime we had weighed, and got 
the Frenchman’s head off shore. The wind had partly shifted as the east 
De to flush with the sun, and blew fairly out to sea. 
_ * The schooner took advantage of this, and cut her cables. Passing our 
Weather side, she fired at intervals, and fired well, to cast us up above, and 
tg pursuit. Ihave seldom seen a more beautiful sailer. She cut 
" aside the water with her sharp and graceful bows like a witch, breasting the 
| — short and flippant sea, and gliding over the waves in ificent style. 
_ “The frigate was yet at long distance, and though she stood fair enough 


_ to cut her off, and was a capital sailer, it was vexatiously evident that if the 
~ Frenchman could hold his own for half an hour, pursuit would be fruitless. 
~ Like a bird when stretching its wings, out came her snow-white studding 


: ils, with every inch of canvas that she could show. 
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“ The chase grew extremely interesting. Our gallant frigate, as if pro- 
voked at the fugitive’s impudence, stood grandly on, making a long stretch 
out to make the most of her distance and cut the schooner off, and now and 
then giving her a shot. In spite of the disadvantages of the frigate’s situa- 
tion, she sensibly gained on her chase, and at length got near enough to tell 
her shot in the schooner’s rigging. A pencil of light glanced from her dotted 
side. Bang!—a globe of pure white smoke followed, and an instant after 
down came the Frenchman’s topmast with all the outspread wings. An 
unlucky shot it was for her people : she slackened directly ; — the injury was 
irretrievable. 

“ ¢ Bravo!’ cried Gasket, as he saw the mischief. ‘ She’s lamed — that 
shot was a staggerer.’ : 

“¢*Hush! she stands on as yet,’ cried I, watching her with breathless at- 
tention. ‘She seems marvellously disinclined to haul down her rag and 
finish it. No, it’s hopeless: the disaster can’t be got over.’ 

“I spoke prophetically, for the frigate stood majestically on, while her 
defenceless opponent crept along the water like a barge with a breeze. | 
_ could hardly help pitying her unfortunate situation. At last, as she came 

up, the schooner's people, knowing that further resistance would be madness, 
reluctantly hauled down their ensign. She was taken possession of, and 
having closed with the brig, we all stood down towards the south-westward, 
and anchored the following evening just as the sun dipped down behind 
the blue mountains, in Port Royal Harbour.” 


Lorimer’s Transparent Planes, for facilitating Drawing from Nature 
and Models. Brnsamin West, Patentee, 2. St. James’s Walk, 
Clerkenwell, London. 


In these days of travelling, the tourist often feels the inconvenience 
of not having a ready apparatus for taking the outlines of picturesque 
scenery, or of buildings, which he has not time to copy minutely, but 
whose features he wishes to fix on paper, to be filled up afterwards at 
leisure. Many of our readers will be glad to learn that this desider- 
atum is now supplied. By a most ingenious, and at the same time 
simple invention, any one, even unacquainted with the rules of per- 
spective and unskilled in drawing, may copy any object presented to 
his view in a way which by no possibility can be incorrect, for he in 
fact traces the object seen through a transparent medium on the 
transparent medium itself. The apparatus by which this operation is 
effected is very small, not liable to be out of order, and is by no means 
dear. The invention consists in the fabrication and application o! 
variously tinted paper perforated with exceedingly minute holes, 
through which the artist or the amateur views the object to be deli- 
neated and draws it on the paper. We are very glad to have the 
oppo1 unity of recommending this little apparatus, as we have felt the 
want of such a help in our travels round the globe on innumerable 
occasions, and we can confidently recommend it from personal ex- 


perience of its utility. 


MUSIC. 
No Music has been published during the last month worthy of notice, 
with the exception of a most beautiful air composed by Herr Oberthur, 
the celebrated harpist of the Chapel Royal, Munich. The air bas 
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been composed to the words of a song, which was published in the 
seventh number of “ Fanny, the Little Milliner; or, The Rich and 
the Poor ;” and the artist has produced a plaintive and most pleasing 
melody in unison with the sentiments of the words. It is set in D 
minor, which, from the very opening of the symphony, conveys a 
well-drawn picture of the heroine’s feelings. The agitato movement 
of the air has a most striking effect, when sung by one having a 
knowledge of expression. The composer modulates charmingly from 
the minor into the major towards the end of the song —a change most 
appropriate, and corresponding to that in the poetry; then taking a 
tone almost sacred, and terminating in a feeling of consolation and 
peace, in the lines 
“Where shall the orphan—child of dark. despair, 


Find refuge in her grief? In Heaven alone!” 


The song itself concludes on the key-note, but a peculiar and varied 
effect, well suited to the religious character of the close, is given 
by the diminishing arpeggio which follows, terminating on the third 
of the key. ‘The accompaniment, which is flowing and tasteful, is 
adapted either for the piano or the harp. 


An Act (8 & 9 Vict. c. 100.) for the Regulation of, the Care of, and 
Treatment of Lunatics. With Explanatory Notes and Comments. 
Edited by Forsnes Winstow, M.D., Author of “The Plea of In- 
sanity in Criminal Cases,” “The Anatomy of Suicide,” &c. &e. 
London: Henry Renshaw, 356. Strand. 


Tuis is an explanation of “ Lord Ashley’s Act,” and will be found a 
very useful book by all those engaged in superintending Lunatic 
Asylums. It contains a short “ History of the Legislation on the 
subject of Lunacy,” in which are related some curious stories of the 
treatment of persons entrapped into private asylums for interested 
urposes. It is printed in a cheap form, and all persons, whether 
inside or outside of madhouses, should be much obliged to Mr. Wins- 
low for the information which it affords to the public on this most 
important subject. 


" Novemser, 1845.— No. v. Vol. Vv. 
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THE EVIL EYE. 


A BALLAD, 


By the Danube’s rapid-rushing river, 

That bounds, like a feather’d dart from the quiver 

Along the banks of that arrowy stream — 

Who rides so fast by the pale night-beam ? 

Through a billowy sea of clouds foam-white 
The silver moon is sailing ; 

‘And, half in shadow and half in light, 

Like the eye of beauty darkly bright, 

The river is rolling its. waves of might, 

And thundering on in its headlong flight 
With giant-strides unfailing : 

But who is yon rider, swifter far 

Than cloud-skimming moon or shooting star ? 

Yon rider, running a race with the tide, 

Whose billows in rivalry dash beside ? 


> 


Away, away! by the rapid river, 
Like the lightning-shaft from its cloudy quiver ; 
Away, away! by the arrowy stream, 
That flashes so cold in the faint moon-beam, 
He speeds, as fleet as the winged wind, 
And, starting anon, looks round him 
With a shudder, as though he fear’d to find 
Death on his pale horse spurring behind. 
’Tis a sight to chill the gazer’s mind! 
That glance of horror and anguish combin’d, 
That glance, as if fiends had bound him 
On a fiery barb, to ride away 
Without rest by night or peace by day. 
Tis a sight to freeze the gazer’s soul ! 
Hath his race no respite, his course no goal ? 


Some say he’s a spirit, doom’d for ever 

To haunt the banks of the rushing river ; 
And sure those cowl’d features so marble-wan 
Are more like a spectre than mortal man! 
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Some say he thus franticly dot 
With terror never-sleeping, 
From the withering blight of an Evil Eye ; 
Yet sure those wild hurried looks defy 
In their scorn all powers beneath the sky! 
Some darkly hint at the days gone by, 
And whisper he is reaping 
Crime’s deadly fruit, and ’tis passion’s storm 
Hath shrunk to a reed his shadowy form. 
That ghastly smile! what else could there 
Imprint such defiance, mix’d with despair ? 


Away, away! by the Danube’s river, 
Dark shape, in vain thou may’st ride for ever! 
Lost wretch! im vain by the arrowy stream, 
"Neath the hot noon-blaze or the cold night-beam ! 
On thy frenzied race away, away ! 

O’er thoughts of horror brooding ; 
So may’st thou ride for ever and aye, 
No slumber by night, no peace by day! 
Ay, spur thy brave steed! press on as he may, 
At thy back is the foe no force can stay, 

The foe there’s no eluding ! 
On, on as thou wilt! thou cans¢ not fly! 
Remorse, Remorse is the Evil Eye 
That follows thee thus with a blasting power, 
And will fullow thee still to thy dying hour! 


ELEANOR DARBY. 
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CURRENCY AND RAILWAYS. 


SYMBOLIC MONEY. No. 3. 


(Continued from page 363, of last number.) 


THE subject of the great MovEMENT in Ratitways, which absorbs the 
public attention, to the exclusion of almost all other topics, political 
or literary, is so closely connected with the question of the 
“Currency,” that it may be permitted to interrupt the order of 
reasoning which has been begun in the two preceding papers, in 
order to show the pernicious effect of the present system of Rr- 
STRICTED Currency in respect to the progress and execution of these 
most desirable national undertakings. 

It is to be presumed that no one will now dispute the utility of 
railways, or the vast superiority, in all respects, of this new mode of 
conveyance over the old, and especially in respect to the saving of 
time and money. This is no longer, as it was some years ago, a 
problem to be solved, but it is an axiom established. And more 
than this, — it is a truth forced on the conviction of the country 
by experience, that the general establishment of railways, wherever 
traffic has caused the promotion of a highway, is now become a 
necessity. And it has become a necessity for this reason, — that 
those districts whose farming, manufacturing, and commercial in- 
terests are devoid of the facilities and economies which conveyance 
by railway affords, find that they are not in a condition to compete 
with other parts, where those facilities are in action ; and that it has 
come to pass, that either they must contrive to procure the like ad- 
vantage of this modern invention for themselves, or that they must 
be content to remain in a position of comparative social stagnation, 
with their property deteriorated, and their profits and incomes 
lessened. 

The strong conviction of this truth in the public mind has 
occasioned therefore a general desire, and a consequent movement 
in all parts of the country, to establish in their own localities the 
same system of railway conveyance which has been proved to be 
useful and profitable in others, and which has now become a necessity 
in all; and this attempt may be viewed as a grand national struggle 
to develope the resources of the country, and to call forth the powers 
of industry of the population, to the end of increasing individual 
wealth and national prosperity. 

Now all persons must allow, that to increase individual wealth 
and national prosperity is a consummation most devoutly to be 
wished : and when it is considered that such desirable results are 
proposed to be accomplished by the most commendable means — not 
by the agency of war, but by the arts of peace—by the application of 
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the unemployed powers of labour to the creation of the things 
desired — it would seem that there could be no objection to allowing 
full scope to the industry of the nation. And it is to be borne in 
mind also, that the great difficulty of the present day is to find 
employment for that which is called — but which, in our opinion, is 
erroneously called —a “redundant” population. Now here is, on 
one side, a want which is universally felt—the want of railways 
generally throughout the country ; and on the other side, there are 
ready thousands of brawny arms and willing minds ready and eager 
to make them. ‘The demand for railways occasions a demand for 
labourers ; and without labourers the railways cannot be made; 
while labourers are standing idle, or starving on insufficient wages, 
because of their want of that employment which the formation 
of railways might afford. What, then, is the obstacle which prevents 
railways from being made, the population from being employed, and 
the wealth, which railways would produce, from being created? The 
answer is, “'The want of money.” 

But why is there a want of money? Is not money a symbol or sign 
of value to be passed from hand to hand in some convenient shape, 
for the purpose of facilitating the exchange of one commodity for an- 
other ; inasmuch as to exchange a haystack in one part of the country 
for a house in another, by the bodily removal of each, would be a very 
inconvenient mode of proceeding ; and as it is in the power of the com- 
munity to have as many of these symbols as their industrial necessities 
require, why should “a want of money,” or, in other words, a want of 
these symbols, prevent useful objects from being effected, and the 
wealth of the nation increased in accordance with its powers of 
industry ? 

The answer to this is, that, by the present system of currency, it is 
determined that the amount of the money of the country —that is to 
say, of those symbols which are necessary for carrying on the indus- 
trial operations of the country—shall be arbitrarily restricted to the 
amount of gold and silver bullion which can be easily procured in 
exchange for these symbols! 

Thus, if by any accident, whether of foreign wars requiring the gold 
bullion which at present remains in this country, or of the same gold 
being wanted by other nations in payment for the corn wanted by 
Great Britain, or for any other reason, this precious metal, as it is 

_falled, should be withdrawn from the cellars of the Bank of England, 
where it is at present deposited, the country is, THEREFORE, to sus- 
pend the industrial operations which it was in the act of carrying on, 

_@F which it had planned to carry on, in order that the amount of 

— industry developed might not exceed the proportion of gold 

‘bullion on which the “ money” of the country is made arbitrarily to 

2 d! 

_ _&dn other words, the present system of currency restricts the quan- 

tity of industrial operations which shall be carried on to the amount 
a certain scarce metal which can be procured to form the “ money” 
by which those operations are effected. 

~ And although there are a great many notes of the Bank of Eng- 

“Wand and of other banks in circulation, and performing the office of 

LL3 
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money, — practically proving that it is not necessary that money should 
be a valuable commodity in itself, and that the symbol of a piece of 
paper serves the purpose quite as well as a lump of gold,—the quan- 
tity of these notes is restricted by law, from the fear, as the law says, 
or implies, that there may be more notes in circulation than there 
might be “ gold money” to exchange for it on demand. 

So that, this being the law, the nation is: not allowed to have the 
convenience of a money which might represent the value of all sorts 
of commodities ; but their money is arbitrarily made the represent- 
ative of one particular commodity, namely, gold ; and as this com- 
modity is scarce, it necessarily follows that the money of a country 
representing it must be scarce also. 

And such is the fact ; and such is the evil under which this country 
at present labours; and the present want of money for developing the 
industry of the country by means of the formation of Railways is a 
practical illustration of the pernicious effect of the present system of 
“ ‘The Currency.” 

Now let us see the amount of money wanted for the formation of 
the railways at present in progress; we mean those for which acts 
have been obtained. This amount is:about thirty-eight millions ; to 
which is to be added about eight millions for foreign railways, which 
are supported by speculators in this country: but we shall put this 
eight millions aside for the present, for the sake of simplifying the 
argument, and speak only of the thirty-eight millions required for our 
internal projects. The'companies who will have to raise these thirty- 
eight millions, have the power to raise on loan the further sum of 
fourteen millions, making *in-all a sum to be procured of fifty-two 
millions. 

But besides the railway companies already incorporated by act of 
parliament, there are many other railways projected, and which re- 
quire a vast amount of money for their execution. It cannot be 
taken for granted'that every one of these projected railways is a sound 
and judicious enterprise’; but we will:take the extreme, and set down 
all these proposed undertakings as good, and we shall then find that 
we have about 600 lines projected, requiring four hundred millions of 
money to complete them. , 

It is this thirty-eight millions of money positively wanted to com- 
plete the lines already in progress, and still more the prospect of the 
four hundred millions of money for the railways’ projected, which 
occasions the present alarm, and the embarrassing question of “ where 
is the money to come from?” 5 

And in truth, under the present system of currency; it may well be 
asked “where is the money:to come from ;” for the law restricts and 
forbids the creation of money beyond a:certain amount, so that it 1s 
impossible for the amount of money wantedto.be forthcoming. As 
well might a thirsty population cry out for water in a country where 
their rulers had ordained that no water should be brought from the 
well except in golden pitchers: there:might be water enough in the 
well, if those who had the power of dealing it out would allow it to be 
earried*away in common vessels ; but no; nothing but pitchers of 
gold! the quantity of water to be distributed among the people must 
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be confined to the quantity of golden pitchers which the people could 
procure to hold it! What would be the condition of that people ? 
With plenty of water at their command, they would die of thirst ! — 
As water is to the people supposed, so is money to the population of 
this country ; our golden money is their golden pitcher. 

But, it may be said, seeing the vast amount of money wanted for the 
completion of all these railways,—this fifty-two millions positively and 
immediately, and this four hundred millions prospectively, — is it 
possible to raise in time such enormous sums of money for this or any 
other purpose ? 

Let us’see whether such an operation is possible ; perhaps, if we 

can show that such operations have been effected before, it may be 
allowed that they may be done again, and more especially if we can 
show that. sums equally large have been raised to be thrown into the 
sea, —or that which is equivalent, in respect to our argument, to being 
thrown into the sea,—it may be granted, that for purposes individually 
profitable, and nationally advantageous, the like sums of money may 
be raised again ; but certainly not under the present system of 
currency. 
. Let us take a glance at what was done during the period between 
the years 1797 and 1815, both inclusive, which for the most part was 
a time of war; what was the amount of money wanted then? and how 
was it provided ? 

We find by the parliamentary tables, which all may consult, that 
the amount of money raised in those eighteen years was fifteen 
hundred millions! 

» Fifteen hundred millions! These are startling figures; but they are 
quite correct. ‘The total revenue raised in these years was more 
than 981 millions, and the total of the money borrowed was more 
than 470 millions, making in all 1,500 millions. ‘There was really 
more than.758 millions of money borrowed; but as more than 287 
millions of debt was paid off during that time, it reduces the amount 
to:the sum which we have stated, namely 470 millions. And it is 
‘worth while to note that in one of these years, namely, in 1813, the 
‘sum of more than 150 millions was raised in revenue and loan, of 
which nearly 82 millions was loan for the national use ; and this in a 
single year ! 
. Now, if 82 millions of|money could be raised in one year for the 
_ purpose of carrying on a war, surely 52 millions may be raised in a 
year for carrying on railways. 
_ For the money so raised for carrying on a war was actually sunk, 
‘wasted, lost, as if it had been thrown into the sea. It may have saved 
the-country from foreign domination, but that is another question ; 
‘We are talking of the power of this nation to raise money for the 
purpose of being expended; and we are showing that the nation 
_ ould and did raise in one year, besides its more than 68 millions of 

Venue, a-further sum of more than 82 millions as loan. 

And in respect to the objects for which it was raised, and the way 
which it was expended, we eontend that, as a mere money question, 
might be more easily raised for making railways than for making 
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war, and that in the former way it would be much more profitably 
employed. 

Because, as we have said before, the 82 millions which were raised 
for carrying on the war was actually sunk and lost. There remained, 
to be sure, the glory of our warlike exploits, and our deliverance from 
foreign domination; but the money was sunk and gone. But in ex. 
pending money on railways it is not sunk and gone; its visible and 
substantial value remains in the shape of bricks and mortar, and 
stones fashioned for their uses, and viaducts, and bridges, and in all 
conveniences which attach to railways: it is not like gunpowder, 
which has gone off in a roar or a puff; but it endures as solid stuff. 
And more than this, its substance does not remain, like the pyramids, 
as monuments of useless labour; but it remains as creations of utility 
and value, and yielding an interest, or fruit for the money expended, 
to the private individuals who expended it ; and a source of conveni- 
ence, of economy, and of wealth to the nation which possesses them. 

So that, seeing that it is a fact that the people of this country 
were enabled in 1813 to raise and expend, in addition to the 68 mil- 
lions of revenue, a further sum of 82 millions for the purpose of being 
expended, and which was expended, in making war, it follows that the 
same people, by the same means, might in 1845 raise a like sum for 
the purpose of executing useful undertakings within their own 
control, and for their own profit, and which would yield a large in- 
terest for the money so expended ; that is to say, provided the means 
remained the same, and that the country had not become poorer in 
the interim. 

Now with respect to the question of whether this country is richer 
or poorer than it was in the years to which we refer, we consult the 
parliamentary papers which have been made public on that point, and 
we find the following information : 

In 1815, which was the last year of that war tax called the pro- 
perty tax, the income from real property chargeable with that tax 
was about fifty millions; —in 1843 it exceeded eighty millions. 
The increase of this income, from fifty to eighty millions, shows that the 
property from which that income was derived, was about 600 millions. 

Added to the above, the increase of the legacy duty on personal 
’ property, shows that the personal property of the people of this 
country had increased between the years 1834 and 1843 to the 
amount of 450 millions. 

More figures to the like effect might be produced ; but this statement 
of the increase of the property of the country proves that the country 1s 
not poorer than it was in the years when it was able to raise the sum 
of 150 millions of money in a single year, 82 millions of which it 
could afford to expend on a foreign war. 

So far therefore as the question depends on the capability of 
raising the money required for railways, it is clearly proved that the 
country is in a much better condition in respect to its wealth for the 
raising of the money than it was thirty years ago. 

But in respect to the means of raising it, that is its financial ma- 
chinery, that is another affair. It is here that our difficulty appears. 

Fifty years ago, and onwards for'nearly twenty years, that is, from 
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1797 to 1815, the country was enabled to raise, and to expend and 
sink, without showing any signs of impoverishment, but, on the con- 
trary, the most manifest signs of prosperity, a sum of more than 470 
millions ; and now at the end of thirty years from that time, and after 
a period of thirty years of peace, it is found that the country cannot 
raise a similar sum for the formation of railways ;— nay, more than 
this, there are the strongest fears that the attempt to raise even the 
sum of fifty-two millions for the purposes of the profitable employment 
of the population will cause the most fatal disasters to the community ! 
The question then arises—why is this? The answer can be only, 
that seeing there is more property on which to base the money wanted, 
if the money wanted cannot be raised as it was raised when there was 
less property, there must be some change in the financial machinery 
of the country —some defect in the means of raising or creating 
that symbolic representative of value called “money”; and a little 
inquiry shows that such is the fact. 

Now the change consists in this: 

During the period between 1797 and 1815, money was rightly used 
as a mere symbol of value, and not as value in itself ; but now money 
is made by law a commodity of value, namely, gold. 

The consequence of this is, that as geld is a scarce metal, only a 
certain limited quantity of it is to be procured at any time; and as it 
> a very valuable metal, the quantity procured must be dearly paid 

r. 
And one of the effects of limiting the quantity of money for the 

uses of the community to the quantity of gold which can be procured 
to represent it, is this; that when other countries want the gold which 
this country may have got, and draw a certain amount more or less 
from it, the community of this country is deprived of so much of its 
circulating medium as that quantity of gold represents ; and no matter, 
according to the present law, whether the subtraction of that amount 
of its circulating medium is inconvenient or not, or to what extent it 
is mischievous, the community must do without it. 

It is true that all the bank notes which are in circulation, and which 
form so large a portion of the currency, are not representatives of so 
much gold; because, of the twenty millions of Bank of England 
notes now in circulation, not more than fourteen millions could be 
exchanged for gold, that being the present amount in the Bank cellars. 

- But-all these twenty millions of bank notes, besides the eighteen mil- 
lions, or thereabouts, of the notes of private bankers, are based, as it is 
termed, on gold; that is to say, that the issuers of these thirty-eight 
millions of notes are liable to be called on to give gold for them in 
exchange; not silver, nor iron, nor copper, nor any other metals or 
commodities, but only gold; and as gold, therefore, forms the base of 
the circulation, and as the quantity of gold, and the value of it, are 
‘tontinually fluctuating and shifting, it follows that the superstructure 
of the currency must also be continually fluctuating and shifting, 
Which the mercantile community know, to their cost. 

It appears, therefore, that under the existing law, which limits the 
 QUantity of the money in the country to the amount of gold which 

“tan be retained in the country to exchange for it, that the unlimited 
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quantity of money which was raised during the years between 1797 
and 1815, cannot be raised now. And it is clear also, that under such a 
law the industrial powers of the country, whether in respect to rail- 
ways or other useful and profitable undertakings, cannot be fairly 
developed ; because, as-more) money is wanted to carry them on than 
exists, and as more cannot be created, inasmuch as nature has limited 
the quantity.of gold on which the law forces it to be based—although 
she has not limited either the resources of the country or the in- 
dustrial capabilities of its inhabitants—the national creation of wealth 
is thereby restricted tothe amount of the particular sort of money b 
which alone the legislature has decreed that its wealth shall be 
measured. But in order to render: this point more popularly in- 
telligible, it is necessary to go into some few particulars, showing the 
difference in the state of the currency in the years to which we ‘have 
referred, and, at-intervals, to the year 1823, and the state of the cur- 
rency as it is by law arbitrarily restricted now. 

In 1797, it was enacted by Mr. Pitt, that it was not necessary that 
the notes of the Bank of . England ‘should be payable: in gold on 
demand; and he took measures for their: being issued on the national 
credit, by such means causing them. to assume ithe: quality of a sym- 
bolic money. It was ‘not a perfect symbolic) money) nor are we ad- 
vocates, for the formation, of such a money» by such means; but it 
approached the perfection ofa symbolic money, and it. proved the 
advantages of such a currency over metallic money: and it proved 
it in this way ; it showed that. such money —that is, paper or symbolic 
money——was capable of expansion according to the: necessities of the 
community, which metallic. money isnot ;\and: it) proved that the 
nation could carry,on its business, and support a: war besides, by 
means of a paper-currency alone. 

The effect of Mr. Pitt's measure was instantaneous and striking. 
The country instantly recovered, as if) by magic, :from the difficulties 
under which .it,was labouring; :and. which threatened to weigh it 
down ; and for eighteen: years; while Mr. Pitt's system was in force, 
the nation advanced in a wonderful degree in riches: and prosperity, 
and laid the foundations of that increased:-wealth-creating power 
which. all the financial whinders: since have bods unable entirely to 
neutralise,, 

It may be useful in this slees: to take a brief. retrospect of the finan- 
cial state of the country, then and since. i. 

In 1797, Mr, Pitt: passed the celebrated Bank Restriction Act, which 
increased the means of cirtulating-the wealth .of the country, and of 
creating more, to an-extraordinary,extent :oand the great embarrass- 
ment,and distress of tthat:year werersucceeded, byia series of years of 
the most’ brilliant; prospérity,, notwithstanding the enormous expenses 
of war, which consumed’ a a that period: more: than 470 millions of 
money, and notwi ‘sevére taxation ofthe country to the 
amount,;,of more: ‘O8lmillions “sumsowhich -mayrbe stated in 
figures,, but .which almost surpass’ the powéns: of the imagination. 
This state of ‘prosperity continued fill the year 1815. - 

reece it was prospectively determined by Parliamentto depart from 

Pitt’s system, and to return té-asystem of metallic money ; and 
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the Bank of England, in consequence of the anticipated measures of 
Parliament, began prospectively to reduce its issues ; that is to say, to 
lessen the amount of the circulating medium. 

In 1816, general and severe distress prevailed throughout the 
country. This, at the time, was attributed by some to the change from 
a state of war to a state of peace; an opinion the most absurd, as it 
attributed the distress of the country to the fact, of about 26 millions 
a year — which was the average cost of the late war, in loans, and which 
was.so much of the labour and produce of the country actually sunk 
and lost—being now saved to the country! The distress of 1816 is now 
seen to have been caused by the diminution of the currency, which 
restricted the industry of the country, and threw vast masses of peo- 
ple out of employment. 

This effect of the threatened return to what was called “cash pay- 
ments” was so far foreseen, however, and its effects were so far feared, 
that even the government intimated its intention of effecting the 
change by very gradual means; and the consequence was, that the 
Bank, reassured by this intimation, increased its circulation, and in 
1817 and 1818 the distress generally ceased. 

In 1819, however, the government proceeded to carry its measures 
into execution by the celebrated Currency Bill of that year, and by 
which bill it was enacted that cash payments should be resumed in 
1823. It became: necessary for the Bank therefore again to diminish 
itsissues, in preparation for its bullion payments, and which diminution 
it continued till 1822 ; and correspondingly with the reduction of the 
circulation, the distress of the country returned in 1819, and became 
extreme in the years 1820, 1821, and 1822. 

In. 1822, the government, appalled by the increasing distress, and by 
the complaints and insurrectionary spirit of the people, suspended the 
operation of the Currency \Bill for three years. 

» Immediately afterwards, that is, in the next year, 1823, the distress 
of thescountry was abated, and was rapidly changed to a state of pros- 
perity, and continued so long as the increased issues of the Bank con- 
tinued, until 1825, which was the famous year of prosperity so much 
vaunted by the ministers of the day. 
~ But the year 1825 was the year fixed on for the return to a metallic 
currency ; and the Bank, being obliged to take its measures in time, 
and to reduce its circulation, so as to correspond with the quantity of 

_ gold-bullion- which it could conveniently procure, and which was 
thenceforth to serve as the base of the currency, the grand crash 
tame, and that memorable epoch of ruin and convulsion occurred 
which must still be in the memory of our readers. 

_. And since that time, that is, since the Currency Bill of 1819 has been 

_ imoperation, there have occurred a series of alternations of commer- 
‘tial prosperity and adversity, according as the currency has been en- 

od or restricted by the influx or efflax of gold to or from this 

_ eountry. Among the most memorable.and most disastrous are those 

_ 0f 1834 and 1839 ; and the question now is, not whether this or that 

 €ommercial enterprise might be beneficial to the nation, nor whether 
~ the industrious capabilities of the country and of the increased popu- 
“Aation might not be further developed, to the increase of individual 
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happiness, and to the augmentation of the national wealth ; but whether 
“money” can be obtained to effect such desirable improvements ; — or, 
in other words, the country possesses, in its population, its powers of 
machinery, and its application of industry, the means of creating al- 
most unbounded wealth for all its inhabitants, but it arbitrarily refuses 
to take advantage of its resources, because it is insisted that it shall 
not produce more wealth than can be represented by gold! 

For such is really the case. If it is necessary for the increased em- 
ployments of industry that there should be more of that indispensa- 
ble article money to carry on its operations, and the law says that there 
shall be no more money than there can be procured of the metal gold 
to exchange for it, it necessarily follows that the operations of indus- 
try must be restricted and kept down to the amount which can be 
procured of that particular commodity — gold. 

So that, to apply the operation of this principle to the subject of 
the railways, although all the materials of which the railways are to 
be made, with very trifling exceptions, exist in this country, ready to 
our hand— although there are thousands of labourers wanting employ- 
ment, and able to make those railways — although railways are most 
desirable things to be executed, and would amply repay, by their 
profits, all the money laid out in their formation — and although the 
whole of the population of this country, it may be said, are at this 
moment enthusiastically eager to aid in the accomplishment of an im- 
provement, the advantages of which, in a national point of view, mo- 
rally, commercially, and politically, would be of incalculable benefit to 
the empire, — these great advantages are to be abandoned, or the en- 
joyment of them suspended, because an arbitrary law restricts the 
quantity of currency which is necessary for their execution to the 
amount of gold which can be retained in the country! | 

What is the use of this metal gold in forming railways? No part 
of a railway is made of gold. It is labour that makes railways, out of 
materials of which gold forms no part. If it was necessary for the 
rails of a railway to be made of gold, that would be another thing ; 
but the rails are not made of gold, but of iron, a metal far more 
valuable than gold, for the inhabitants of the earth could do without 
gold—so far as their experience goes, at least—but they could not do 
without iron. But it may be said, that railways cannot be made 
without money, and that the only money which the present system of 


_ currency recognises is gold money. But what law of nature is there 


to force us to have no other money than gold money? What is 
money wanted for? It is a thing neither to be eaten nor drunk, nor 
to build houses with, nor to plough nor to dig with. It is used only 
to represent value, in order to facilitate the exchanges of commodities. 
Why would not some other metal, or some other substance, do as well 
as gold? And why is it necessary that money, which is only required 
as a token or symbol of commodities wanted to be exchanged, should 
be a thing of value in itself? How does that facilitate exchanges, the 
facility being the thing aimed at? Does it not, on the contrary, cause 
the exchanges of commodities — exchanges being the life and soul 0! 
industry — to be limited to its own small amount? And is not thus 
limitation mischievous ?—and does it not have a most pernicious and 
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paralysing effect on the development of the industrial resources of 
the country? Does not experience prove that the present system of 
currency works badly; and that in proportion as the community de- 
parts from the use of a purely symbolic money, its commercial pursuits 
are exposed to adverse fluctuations, and all its operations of industry 
are cramped and confined. 

Now, if the nation had the advantage of a money that was merely 
symbolic ; that is to say, merely a representative of the value of 
something else, of which value it was the token or representative, the 
facility would exist of extending the amount of such money to the 
wants of the community, whether for the purposes of peace or war. 
It has been proved that it could effect the object desired in a time 
of war; and, @ fortiori, it can effect the same object in a time of 
peace. The advocates for the adoption of some such system — not 
that system — but some such system of symbolic money as the 
country flourished under from 1797 to 1815, consider that a symbolic 
paper money can efficiently serve all the purposes of metallic money ; 
because, from 1797 to 1815, and at intervals until 1823, it did effect 
that object. And with respect to the objection to a sort of money 
which is illimitable, and in the operation of which the example of the 
French assignats and mandats is adduced to show the dangerous 
character of such money, —it may be said that the example of the 
French assignats and mandats is admirably adapted to show the 
difference of a paper money not founded on real transferable property, 
nor created by the legitimate wants of trade, but issued capriciously 
by an irresponsible government, and a national paper currency is- 
sued by a responsible government, and founded on real property, 
similar to that which existed in England during the eighteen years of 
its paper-currency prosperity, from 1797 to 1815. 

The advocates for the adoption of a symbolic currency maintain 
that the holding forth to the world the convertibility into gold at 
pleasure of the quantity of paper money necessary for the vast trans- 
actions of this great commercial country, is a delusion; that, on 
the contrary, the fact is established, that when the proof of the con- 
vertibility of the paper money of the country has been brought to 
the test, it has totally failed ; as witness the failures in 1816, in 1819, 
in 1822, in 1834, and in 1839; and that, in fact, the monthly 
publication of the quantity of gold bullion held by the Bank, exhibits 
in the plainest manner, that the supposed convertibility of its notes 
into gold, on demand, is a continual illusion. 

The advocates for a repeal of the Currency Bill of 1819, and its 
complemental bill of 1844, contend, that the present depressed and 
‘discontented state of the population of this country, which has been 
increasing for the last twenty years, and which has necessitated the 
increased coercion of the labouring classes in special prisons erected 
for them under the name of Union Workhouses,—to say nothing of 
the refinements of painful punishment which have been invented for 
their correction in the penal jails of the kingdom, —has been caused 
by the restrictive action on industry which the present system of 
‘Currency has exercised ; and that the main evil of that system is the 
‘Sttempt to carry on a paper currency adequate to the wants of the 
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country, and at the same time convertible by law into gold, on demand. 
This attempt, they say, is. pernicious to the country in two ways, 
which may be particularly noted: the one, by permanently contracting 
the circulating medium to the amount, not of the wants of the country, 
but of the quantity of gold procurable; and the other, by occasioning con- 
tinual fluctuations of the amount of the circulating medium, —not ac. 
cording to the greater or less requirements of the community, but 
according to the greater or less demand for gold as a marketable com- 
modity, abroad or at home. We shall say nothing here of the inade- 
quacy of a commodity which is itself continually changing in value, to 
serve as the measure of the value of other commodities ; because we 
are endeavouring to show its deficiency in respect to amount, rather 
than its faultiness as a measure of value; and its faultiness, as a 
measure of value, is nothing, compared with its inefficiency as “ cvr- 
rency,” which, from the limited production of it by nature, or the 
limited power of its being digged from the earth by art, must for ever 
render it unfit to serve the purposes of the currency of such a nation 
as Great Britain. 

It is from this consideration, that it is the object of the advocates 
of a paper currency not depending for its amount on gold, first, to enable 
the country to regulate the amount of its ‘money according to the 
amount of its commercial and other transactions of exchange, and not 
according to the quantity of gold procurable to represent them ; and 
secondly, to secure the community from the various fluctuations in the 
amount of the national money, and:from the sudden rises and falls in 
prices consequent on such fluctuations; so that the industry of the 
country may have full play, and the national resources be made avail- 
able to their utmost extent, for the comfort:and happiness of all. That 
such a state of the currency is not vague theory, or rash experiment, 
is proved by what was effected by the paper currency, imperfect as it 
was, which existed from 1797 to 1815. 

‘The only money then circulating, apart from the small quantity of 
silver money in use for fractional parts of exchanges, was paper, — 
approaching, as we have said, to the perfect state of a symbolic money. 
But, by the agency of that paper currency, which was neither ol 
intrinsic value in itself, nor represented intrinsic value, and which re- 
presented credit alone, the:nation was enabled to carry on successfully 
a most extensive foreign war, and to increase at the same time most 
prodigiously in internal wealth. There was then general profitable 
employment, ‘general prosperity, and general content. No one felt 
any necessity for the establishment of union workhouses, or for grind- 
ing down the poor to a minimum quantity of food. No one ventured 
to complain of over-population.. According to certain political econo- 
mists, all that:was very wrong: they said that the nation ought not to 
have prospered under such a wicked system as a paper currency. 
But the nation did prosper nevertheless, although some bullionists 
grew alarmingly indi t at the. continuance of a prosperity which 
was so repugnant to their doctrine. oo os... 

The people indeed were content to profit by the eoenteeee a 

d, without inquiring under what system of curren¢ 
Gar iapod th them: the lucie ate his meat, wili-dvenk his beer — 
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instead of, as now-a-days, washing down his cold potatoes with water— 
in blissful ignorance that his state of prosperity was contrary to the 
theoretical doctrines of the bullionists. So long as he could exchange 
his commodity, which was labour, for the beef and beer which other 
people had to sell, it did not matter to him whether he effected the 
exchange by the means of a bit of paper or a lump of gold; it was 
neither the paper nor the gold that he wanted to eat, but the food and 
the drink, which the convenience of the paper money enabled him to 
exchange his labour for, and to purchase. 

But it appeared that the country was in too thriving a condition : 
it was like the ox that had got fat on a wrong system ; and, although 
fat he was, someobullionists insisted that it was better that he should 
be lean, and starve, and die, on their system, than get fat on any other. 
The country had arrived at a plethora of prosperity, which required 
the interference of the pseudo-political economists: an ingenious 
phrase was invented, and the currency was pronounced to be in an 
“nnwholesome state ;” the Currency Bill of 1819 was corrected: then 
came on convulsion and distress, which ended in the grand crash of 
1825, and which partially reappeared in 1836 and 1839: and these 
facts—these warnings, cannot be too often repeated ; for the country is 
in the same condition now as it was in 1834 and 1839; that is to say, 
resting on a false security; trusting to the present comparative 
abundance of the currency, and supposing that it is to continue ; while 
at the same time it is subject at any moment, either by the withdrawal 
of the gold im payment for foreign corn, or the apprehension of a 
foreign war, or by a panic, which would cause gold to be hoarded and 
withdrawn from. circulation, and from a thousand other causes, to be 
arbitrarily’ and suddenly contracted, and then down go prices, away 
go ‘loans; and. discounts ;;money, by which the present inestimably 
valuable railway projects are supported, vanishes; and general con- 
fusion, distress, and ruin ensue; and all because it is insisted that 
railway and other undertakings and operations of industry shall be 
carried on only ‘by ‘one sort of ‘money — gold, or by a paper cur- 
rency based ‘upon and:depending: upon gold; instead of having a 
money purely symbolic, representing value, but entirely independent 
of the amount of gold in the country, and entirely free from the 
fluctuations in amount by ‘which the present currency unhappily is 

~ ¢tharacterised, and which-sets at defiance all calculation as to how 
much or how little there may be of it at any given time, and which 
exposes to failure the best planned schemes, and prevents the ex- 
ecution of national works: which would immeasurably enrich the 
Nation. 
’ It was our intention to conélude this paper by the suggestion of a 
 Sheme by which. railway’ ‘companies in esse and in posse might be 
e to carry. on theimown schemes of improvement with facility, 
_ by a system of co-operation, which, while it would benefit themselves, 
Would be at the same time infinitely beneficial to the community. 
But as this paper has already exceeded the limits which can be 
‘aiforded:to this subjéct, we are compelled, very reluctantly, to post- 
pone its explanation until the next Number. C. R. 
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STATE OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 
( Continued from page 385.) 


Tat Tooke did not perceive the value of the discovery, or con- 
tinued ignorant of the connection of Sanskrit with the object of his 
pursuits, cannot well be alleged against him as a reproach. His theory 
was founded in ignorance of it, and his errors are the result of his 
theory. He has unquestionably, as shown by a writer in Blackwood, 
mistaken both the origin and meaning of many of those terms, which 
he proposed to arrest in their flight, and to inquire of them their 
whence, their whereabout, and their whither; but he certainly does 
not fairly incur the very severe and caustic censures of his critic. 
Indeed, much of the abuse eloquently poured upon his devoted head, 
might have been spared, had it been considered that his philological 
speculations first rescued the lexicographer from the degradation to 
which he was consigned by the seemingly humble nature of his 
labours. 

It is unnecessary to refer to Johnson’s preface for an illustration. 
The poor dictionary-maker was regarded as a mere drudge, without 
taste or talent, and capable only of purveying to the wants of genius 
of a superior order. If public opinion has altered in this respect, it is 
primarily owing to the new views, which were opened by the ingenuity 
of Horne Tooke, of whose real merits it is pleasant to read an acknow- 
ledgment by one so capable of appreciating them as the reviewer of 
Mr. Horace H. Wilson’s Sanskrit dictionary. ‘The person,” he says, 
‘‘who appears to have chiefly contributed to this change of opinion, 
at least in our country, was Horne Tooke, who by the industry of his 
researches, the sagacity of his inferences*, and the novelty and in- 
genuity of his speculations, together with the very entertaining forms 
in which he contrived to present them to the public, succeeded in 
investing etymology, and even the abstruser parts of grammatical 
science, with a degree of popularity which they had never enjoyed 
before, and who, by pointing out many of the principles on which 
scientific dictionaries must be compiled, taught the public to estimate 
more justly the merits of the author.t His political opinions, which 
raised him many enemies while he lived, are as defunct as himself, 
and certainly ought not to occasion a bias against him as a scientific 
etymologist.. Although, in some remarks which it is intended to 


* The awkwardness of a note upon a quotation need not prevent the notice of 
one instance of this acuteness: ‘Tooke conjectured that the Latin audiam 1s a con- 
traction of audi(re) am(o), I wish or love to hear. This conjecture is confirmed by 
the Sanskrit termination of the same tense, which has for its root ish, to wish or 
desire: thus from ga-m, to go, to ga-ng, comes gamishyati, I will, i. e. wish to g0- 

¢ Foreign Quarterly, xiv. pp. 58, 59. 
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submit in proof of the necessity of better guides to the sources of the 
language than we now possess, very strange mistakes of the philologist 
of Purly may be noticed, it will be with a less objectionable purpose 
than that of exposing him to the charge of “‘ the most leaden ignorance 
and the most brazen impudence.” 

One of the results of the study of Sanskrit in its relation to the 
Indo-European languages was the promulgation, in 1822, of Dr. 
Grimm’s law or canon of consonantal transition, which will be briefly 
explained. It considerably enlarged the sphere of observation, gave 
a new direction to etymological investigations, and, rendering a com- 
parison of different languages a necessary preliminary to the classi- 
feation of cognate terms with a view to the detection of their radical 
import, elevated this branch of philology to the rank of a science. It 
was now shown by an overwhelming multitude of examples that, 
contrary to the prevalent notion, the close resemblance between 
words in two different languages indicates that one language has 
borrowed such terms from the other, and consequently that those 
words are not cognate. Had he gone no further, he had per- 
formed no very new service to etymology, for lexicographers of 
all countries had all executed the very easy task of turning over 
the leaves of foreign dictionaries in order to trace these agreements. 
But Grimm’s researches conferred certainty upon investigations into 
the affinities of words, which were demonstrated to consist, not as 
hitherto imagined, in their external similarity, but, to use his own 
expressions, “ in their outward unlikeness.” For in the transmission of 
words through the Indo-Teutonic languages, Greek (including Latin), 
Gothic (including Old Nersk and Anglo-Saxon), and Old High 
German, the following changes are found, with a few exceptions that 
admit of explanation, to take place invariably among the three classes 
of consonants, aspirates, medials and tenues; an aspirate in a Gr. 
word becomes a medial in the corresponding Gothic, and a tenuis in 
0. H.G.; a Gr. tenuis becomes in Go. an aspirate; in O. H.G. a 
medial; and a Gr. medial in Go. a tenuis; in O. H. G. an aspirate. 
This canon is universal, and therefore of the first importance in in- 
vestigations of this kind. Dr. Grimm’s table* presents it in a more 
pular form, which, for the purpose of economising space in the fol- 
ing observations, is here transcribed :— 


. Go. O.H.G. Gr. Go. O.H.G. Gr. 
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This table may be read thus: a classical word, having a p in it (as 
pee), has its Gothic cognate in f ( fotus, in English foot), and its 
|. H. G. in 6 or v (as vuoz). This also ane le of the line d. ¢. z. 
‘The Sanskrit pad and pada, a foot, is the older, and, perhaps, the 
®iginal word; but the others, instead of being derived the one from 
“he other, are indisputable cognates. : 

~ To exemplify further the utility of attending to this canon in 













mt * Deutsche Grammatik, th. i. s. 584. 
_ -NOvEMnER, 1845. — NO. V. VOL. IV. MM 
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étymological inquiries, we may take the English word fain, and the 
Latin pax, which our lexicographers do not seem to have suspected 
of relationship ; and yet, although so very different in their external 
appearance, nothing is more certain than their affinity. We have the 
word peace from pax, pac-ts, through the French paix; and fain, 
from the Anglo-Saxon fa@gen, hilaris, glad, joyful; O. Norsk feginn, 
contentus, letus. These terms agree with the Gothic faginan, 
gaudere, letari, and fahed-s, gaudium, quies, with pacat-us. “Words 
in which two consonants agree,” says Dr. Grimm, i. 588., “ are doubly 
sure (rpexecy, Go. thrag-jan ; modes, Go. fot-us); those in which one 
consonant agrees, the other varies, are suspicious*; yet more sus- 
picious are those whose consonants, not differing in their ranks, 
manifest a real likeness in the three languages. In this case, either 
a relationship is wanting altogether (as, for example, between A, §, 
padh, padhas, callis, and the Gr. wa@o;), or the one language has 
borrowed from the other (for ex., seriban is the Latin seribere, fruht 
is fructus, and consequently are no Teutonic words).f It does not 
seem necessary for the present purpose, which is to call attention to 
the defective state of our own etymologies in works considered as 
authorities, to pursue the author through his remarks upon this im- 
portant canon; but we may notice, in addition to it, that the Gr. § 
and the Goth. W correspond ; and that the Latin qu (k, v,), answer 
to the Goth. hw, and Engl. wh; thus, guod=hwet, A.S., and what, 
English. 

The effects of this law are often observed by the older etymologists, 
particularly Wachter and Ihre; but so far from suspecting them to be 
regular modifications, they treated them as accidents, or departures 
from the regular course, by which they supposed words to pass from 
one language into another. 

All the old etymologists, German and English, fell into the great 
error of dis ing the vowels, which are the breath and soul of words, 
_ though none of them has gone so far in this respect as Dr. Webster, 
the American Lexicographer, who boldly declares that “little or no 
regard is to be had to them in ascertaining the origin and affinity of 

"+ About fifteen years after the appearance of Grimm's 
Teutonic Grammar, the celebrated Bopp published his “ Vocalismus,” 
in which he demonstrated that the changes observed in the transition 
of vowels was neither capricious nor wholly irregular, but effected, 
like that of the consonants, by a secret law. The Sanskrit short 4, 
which is pronounced like the Italian «, was now shown to correspond 
not only to the Greek and Latin short a, but to the short e and 0; 
that there is ‘a mutual connection in the three vowels, which will 
account for the interchange that so often takes place between e and 9, 
and that the remaining vowels i and u are altered by a quality which 


. pore ch tpe woes! sie stimmt, der andere abweicht, verdachtig. att 
In old English the word is frugt and fruygt, which in one part agrees, bu' 
auldans dimttier ubtn oenplinde There can, however, be no doubt that it os 
Norman importation, though it is not so to account for its appearance 
German, It is asked, with great deference, whether the Gothie scriban and the 
Latin scribere may not be cognates in exception to the rule, since the root 's the 
Sanskrit Arip, to paint ? : 
¢ Dict. of Engl. Introd, ix. s. 2. 
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Sanskrit grammarians term guna, and which consists in the insertion 
or interpolation of an a before the i and « (thus we pronounce wine, 
as if it were wain, and the A.S. hus becomes house; and thus too 
the A.S. lif. becomes life). Carrying his investigations into the 
members of the Indo-European family of languages, he found such a 
correspondence in their vocalic systems, as to afford material assist- 
ance in detecting the affinities of the words by the dissimilarity of 
their vowels. 

From the moment in which these discoveries were announced, it 
was evident that the whole fabric of the old philology, so to call it, 
had crumbled to the dust, and that by far the greater part of all 
former etymologies in the Teutonic languages were swept away. 
“When I am reading the Gothic of Ulphilas,” says Bopp, “I could 
fancy I had Sanskrit before me.” F. Schlegel remarks that Low 
German has principally preserved the Sanskrit forms; and Arndt 
states that the words which are common to Latin and Slavonian 
with German, belong far more to the Lower than the Upper German 
dialects.* Theories began to be constructed. Professor Jiikel, ob- 
serving the strong resemblance between the older forms of Latin and 
Old High German, conceives that the Romans were Germans, and 
Latin but a dialect of his vernacular idiom.f Had he merely stated 
them to be an aggregate of Teutonic people he might not, perhaps, 
have been wrong. His inquiry into the German origin of the Latin 
is nevertheless a learned and valuable contribution to the stores of 
ey Mr. Wining, from a like resemblance between Old 

ussian and Latin, thinks that the Gothic portion of the latter was 
introduced into Italy by old Prussian tribes, without the intervention 
of any Gothic settlers}, and he has devoted a chapter to prove that 
the Sabines and Curetes emigrated from Courland and the shores of 

the Kurische Haf. Professor Pott is still more sanguine, if not 
extravagant: in Sanskrit the birch is called bhurjja, in Russian 
berezad, in Lithuanian bezzas, in Lettic behrse, in Old Norsk or Skan- 
dinavian, biverk; and in Old High German pirihta ; New German, 
birke,—an identification of the words upon which Klaproth remarks, 
that the birch is the only sort of tree which finds the same name in 
the Sanskrit and the Indo-European languages.§ This furnishes 
Pott with occasion to observe that it proves the stem or foundation 
of the Sanskrit language to have passed into India from the northern 

4 _* of Europe.|| Are we not proceeding too rapidly? If we have 
discovered the path, are we yet sufficiently provided with the via- 
ficym? Jikel, apart from the notion that the Latin originates in the 
4 , because he finds a similarity which Horne Tooke had 
already noticed{, is more reasonable when he assumes that very 


_ * Wining, Manual of Compar. Philol. p. 108. 
_ + Der Germanische Ursprung der latineischen Sprache und des romisches Volkes, 
Breslau, 1830. 
_ £ Ib. pp. 94, 95. 
- § Nouv. Journ. Asiat. v. p. 112. 
oy peda Forschungen, i. 110. a Sie 
 @ “T do spy great relief to the Latin etymologist by directing his view to the 
_ North rather than to the East, when all his labour and toil are frustrated in the 
a ”__ Div. Purl, ii. 298. 
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early, perhaps two thousand years before the Christian era, “ German” 
tribes burst out of Asia and wandered westward; that having then 
remained some time to the north of the Danube and become populous 
a portion went to the north, another portion pushed southward. 
while a third remained behind; that the northern portion probably 
went to Sweden over the Danish islands, while the southerns forced 
the Danube and the Alps, and there took and retained possession of 
Italy. “ History,” he continues, “says nothing of this; but history 
gays just as little of the peopling of Skandinavia by German races, 
and yet no one dreams of denying this. Why too, when we know 
that Britain, Gaul, and Spain were so peopled, should we make an 
exception in favour of Italy, which lies so directly in the road? The 
silence of the Roman historians upon this point proves nothing one 
way or the other. Their old traditions were lost, and as, when they 
began to write history, they were corrupted by Grecian influence, 
they looked in every thing for a Grecian origin: moreover, they 
knew nothing of the northern nations, though the Greek authors had 
a glimmering tradition that they came from the Land of Oaks.” 

Though different tribes come from Asia, it does not follow that 
they were Germans: the Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and Old Norsk, have 
more striking affinities with the Sanskrit than the German, from 
which they vary in very essential points, besides the mute consonants 
marked by the preceding table of transition. The Norsk, Greek, and 
Latin, also possess a ive voice, and the Anglo-Saxon, which 
mene sgnese with the Gothic, varies from that language, the German, 
and-the Norsk, in its manner of adopting many of the words from the 
Sanskrit, which are common to all, and some of which we may have 
occasion to specify. The just conclusion respecting this variation 
seems to be, that it was introduced by the immigrants from Asia, and 
did not take place in Europe. Neither the Carmen Fratrum Am- 
barvalium, nor the fragments of the more ancient laws, will justify 
any conclusion but that the Romakas and the Sakasenas were as dis- 
tinct in Europe as in Asia.* 


* In ancient Sanskrit literature, Romaka is Rome: the Romakas (dressed in 
hair cloth) were allies of the Sakasenas (men of might, Saxons) against the family 
of Gautama (Goth and Jute), in a contest which resulted in the expulsion of the 
confederates. The traditions relating to this affair, the origin of the Danava, or 
children of Dan, whose name is unquestionably the same as that of Dan-ur, the 
fabulous king of Skandinavia, in the Ynglinga Saga, and an account of the Stri- 
rajya, or country governed by women,-may be found detailed in the Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. iii. p. $49. &c. The last, taken in connection with the preceding, 
reminds one of the Amazons, whom Herodotus places in the northern parts of 
Sarmatia, where ‘yet are {found the. Kuenuar, whose name bears the translation of 
women. They are the Cwenas of King Alfred, on the shores of the Cwen, or 


‘(To be continued. ) 











